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Just Published 


Living Christianity 
A Personal Essay 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
With a Foreword by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 
The editor of the Catholic Herald and biographer of Baron 


von Hiigel and St. Catherine of Siena here examines a 
number of important elements in our Catholic life with the 
view of helping both Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
towards a greater appreciation of some of the spiritual 
treasures of the Church and their relevance to contem- 
porary spiritual problems. 155. 


God, Man and the Universe 
A Christian Answer to Modern Materialism 


Sixteen essays by noted Catholic philosophers, theologians, 
historians and scientists, edited by JACQUES DE Bivort DE 
LA SAUDEE, D.D., D.LITT. 


** ... In dealings with individual Communists or Commun- 
ist countries Christian charity is wanted, but between 
Christian and Communist thought there can be no com- 
promise. Here is some excellent ammunition.’’— Times 
Literary Supplement. 355. 


Mediaeval Mystical Tradition 


and St. John of the Cross 
A BENEDICTINE OF STANBROOK 


** |. an invaluable contribution to Carmelite studies and 

serves a8 a companion to his translations of the works of 

St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross.——British Book News. 
12s. 6d. 
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EDITORIAL 


CAPITAL punishment was a topic brought up for discussion in 
the course of a “Christian Brains Trust’ lately, at that very note- 
worthy institution called Wilton Park, where the bases of Anglo- 
German understanding are patiently broadened. To some religious 
people, such as Quakers, it is a matter of concern at the highest 
level of moral urgency. Secular groups that tend to be associated 
with their demand for abolition of the death penalty in the 
United Kingdom include people who are convinced by argu- 
ments that hanging is no deterrent, as well as humanitarians and 
sentimentalists who instinctively recoil more sharply from the 
idea of killing (while it occupies their minds in a speculative way) 
than from the idea of injustice. Taken altogether, the abolitionists 
have a better press than all the rest of us in this matter; and the 
case for retaining the death penalty is hard to make with any 
great force of persuasive appeal. If it is rested on a common-sense 
respect for the wisdom of the ages, the proponent will be called 
bad names; and will be told, with justification, that this wisdom 
has in any case shewn itself favourable to a consistent policy of 
reducing the number of crimes for which the penalty should be 
death—a policy which can be interpreted as pointing towards 
abolition. On the other hand the common-sense argument that 
this is no time to mitigate the terrors of the law for violent men is 
swamped in Scandinavian statistics, which are sometimes trotted 
out by the same abolitionists as would claim a higher deterrent 
value for the life sentence than for hanging itself. Inconsistency is 
not the monopoly of either side in the debate. 

Ordinary English catholics, even when they are not vaguely 
prejudiced in favour of any and every status quo, are likely to be 
unsympathetic to the extreme reformers in this field for two 
reasons, of unequal value: first, because so many of the abolition- 
ists are protestant cranks; secondly, because we are not brought 
up to make so much fuss about death. 

The Press, and the Woman in the Bus, have commonly played 
all these stock responses whenever any question of a change in the 
law relating to homicide has received public attention; but on the 
whole have not been inclined to examine these questions much 
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further. Yet the Royal Commission’s report, which now awaits 
Parliamentary consideration, really ought to be thought out and 
to become the subject of an informed public opinion, quite inde- 
pendently of any of the considerations noticed here. 

We have therefore gratefully accepted the opportunity of 
introducing to readers of THE DusBiin Review the text of Dr. 
Strauss’s recent presidential address to the Royal Society of 
Medicine, in which he has examined, in the full light of sound 
Catholic principles, and with his own unique professional com- 
petence, the ethical and human aspects of some of the Royal 
Commission’s most important proposals. 


* x * 


The subjects discussed in Don Carlos Santamaria’s Spanish 
Chronicle in this issue have also seemed to deserve the expert hand- 
ling which the President of ‘Conversaciones Catolicas’ is especially 
fitted to give them: for intolerance, clerical politics, and academic 
freedom in Spain are most commonly treated in England merely 
aS ammunition in controversy by Socialists and anti-Catholics, 


whereas they are serious matters in their own right. 











MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND THE LAW 


By E. B. STRAUSS 
[i title of my Address, Moral Responsibility and the Law, 


will immediately cause discomfort in the minds of those 

psychiatrists who believe that a psychiatrist should be so 
detached from a philosophy of values and from moral considera- 
tions of all kinds as to be able to practise his art and science in a 
kind of moral vacuum. Nevertheless, it has always been my con- 
tention that no doctor (whether he practises psychological 
medicine or any other branch) can afford to adopt a position of 
such artificial isolation without running the risk of losing touch 
with reality. 

Furthermore, a physician, in spite of certain social privileges, 
such as exemption from serving on a jury, to which he has 
attained over the centuries, remains an ordinary citizen and has 
the right and the duty to contribute the weight of his professional 
experience towards the solution of problems affecting the common- 
weal. It is for that reason that the various Royal Commissions 
which have considered capital punishment have always seen fit to 
take evidence from representative medical men and women, act- 
ing as individuals or as delegates of professional associations. For 
example, the last Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Ernest Gowers, accepted memo- 
randa both from the British Medical Association and from the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association and heard the evidence 
of their deputed witnesses. 

It is the psychiatrist, perhaps, who is more concerned with 
medico-legal problems when it comes to capital offences than any 
other doctor. The Prison Medical Officer, who invariably gives 
evidence in murder trials, need not have had any special training 
in general psychiatry; but it often happens that his evidence is 
more to the point and more acceptable to the judge and jury than 
that given by the specialist in psychological medicine. 

1 Reprinted with permission from Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, January 
1954, Vol. 47, No. 1, pp. 41-7 (Section of Psychiatry, pp. 1-7). 
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My approach will be largely historical and philosophical. I 
shall support one main thesis only: the durability and value of any 
civilization or organized culture-pattern depend on the moral 
basis of the system of Common Law which has been established. 
In other words, a system of law that is not firmly rooted in a sound 
morality gives rise to features which will eventually cause a 
society to crumble. Our civilization, for instance, endures because 
the law is so greatly respected ; and the law is respected in virtue 
of its conformity with the Moral Law. 

However, the public conscience, anyhow for the past century, 
has been particularly delicate and sensitive so far as capital 
punishment is concerned; and many thoughtful and responsible 
citizens have come to believe that the M’Naghten Rules, as at 
present formulated, to a certain extent undermine the moral 
basis of the Common Law. 

It is because I believe that the slight modification of these 
rules, with the addition of an extra ‘limb’, as recommended by the 
Council of the B.M.A. in its memorandum to the Royal Com- 
mission, would serve to bring things up to date and satisfy our 
social conscience, that I would support those changes. 

Although in England there was some kind of conception of 
man being free and responsible before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, it was, so far as one can tell, poorly reflected in the 
administration of justice; and, in practice, the relationship 
between the common man and his overlord was very much a 
slave-master relationship. 

It was perhaps not until 1258, when Henry of Bracton wrote 
the first legal textbook, that the Common Law of England came to 
_be firmly based on the moral idea. This remarkable man was a 
priest, a Chancellor of Exeter Cathedral and a Judge. His text- 
book was entitled ‘De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliz’. His 
notion of guilt has its roots in moral theology, with its insistence on 
mens rea (the intentionally guilty mind) as the criterion. He stated 
that rex est sub deo et sub lege (the King is subject to God and to the 
Law) ; and all his legal formulations were based on the idea of liber 
et legalis homo (free and responsible man). He also wrote: de omnt 
homine presumitur quod sit bonus homo donec probatur in contrarium (it is 
the right of every man to be considered a good man unless it can 
be proved to the contrary). 

An analysis of Bracton’s sources shows that they included 
Greek and Roman texts, the Hebrew Old Testament, the New 
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Testament, St. Augustine and both early and contemporary 
Canonists, amongst whom was St. Raymond of Penafort, who was 
the Dominican Master General. This cleric insisted on a distinc- 
tion being drawn between actio humana (the act of a responsible, 
integrated human being) and actus hominis (the mere action as 
such, regarded independently of the agent); this concept is, of 
course, directly referable to the rudimentary psychology of ‘self- 
examination’, 

Chief Justice Fortescue in the fifteenth century wrote two 
important treatises in the same tradition: ‘De Laudibus Legum 
Angliz’ and ‘De Monarchia’. He derived many of his ideas from 
Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Christopher St. Jermyn in the sixteenth century published his 
‘Law and Equity’ in the form of a dialogue between a doctor of 
theology and a student of law. He was in close dependence on 
Chancellor Gerson of Paris University; and his approach was 
again that of the Catholic Humanist. Sir Thomas More, one of 
England’s greatest Lord Chancellors, was, of course, exactly in the 
same tradition—Aristotelian and Thomist. 

Although the Catholic-Humanist tradition was broken from 
the sixteenth century onwards, the library of Sir Edward Coke, a 
Protestant, was stocked with books of divinity, including the 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine; and he stated 
categorically that the Law of England is based upon the Law of 
God. 

It is interesting to note that as late as 1579 one in three of the 
practitioners of Law in the Temple were known Papists. Thus, 
from the Reformation onwards, we have the paradox of the old 
Christian, as opposed to the secular, tradition being carried on by 
lawyers—Protestant as well as Catholic—rather than by the 
Clergy. 

In other words, it would seem, then, that the collective con- 
science of the British people has been formed and informed by 
Christian Ethics and that, over the centuries, we have come to owe 
our conception of justice to the Common Law rather than to more 
narrowly religious formulations. 

It was perhaps Thomas Hobbes, the first great secularist, who 
in the seventeenth century began to throw doubt on the moral 
basis of law. You will remember his dictum that the life of man, in 
his natural condition, is ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’. 
Hobbes and his sympathizers concluded as a natural corollary that 
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the natural man must be coerced in order that he may be made to 
follow decent courses and ways of living. 

It is not too fanciful, I think, to regard this line of thought as 
providing the foundation stone of the Totalitarian States of our own 
era. In parenthesis, I might say that the pessimism of Hobbes’ 
aphorism can only be equalled by that of the late Dr. David Eder: 
“We are born mad. We acquire morality, and become stupid and 
unhappy. Then we die.’ It is interesting to note that Hobbes’ chief 
opponents were lawyers, such as Lord Clarendon and Sir Matthew 
Hale; and Sir Henry Finch in 1687 in his ‘Description of the 
Common Law in England’ maintained that the principles govern- 
ing the law are to be derived from all the sciences, legal and 
‘foreign’, i.e. non-legal. He described these sources in the follow- 
ing words: ‘out of the best and very bowels of Divinity, Grammar, 
Logic, also from Philosophy, natural, political, economical, moral, 
though in our Reports and Year Books they come not under the 
same terms, yet the things which you find there are the same; for 
the sparks of all the sciences in the world are raked up in the ashes 
of the law’. 

In the words of Holdsworth: “The general rule of the common 
law is that crime cannot be imputed to a man without mens rea. It 
is, of course, quite another question how the existence of that mens 
rea is to be established. ‘The thought of man is not triable by direct 
evidence; but if the law grounds liability upon intent it must 
endeavour to try it by circumstantial evidence. Much of that cir- 
cumstantial evidence will be directed to show that a man of 
ordinary ability, situated as the acused was situated, and having 
his means of knowledge, could not have acted as he acted without 
having that mens rea which it is sought to impute to him. In other 
words, we must adopt an external standard in adjudicating upon 
the weight of the evidence adduced to prove or disprove mens rea. 
That, of course, does not mean that the law bases criminal liability 
upon non-compliance with an external standard. So to argue is to 
confuse the evidence for a proposition proved by that evidence.’ 

In so far as this Address can ultimately be limited to a con- 
sideration of the desirability of retaining the M’Naghten Rules as 
at present formulated, in the light of modern mental science, the 
question resolves itself as follows: do the M’Naghten Rules pro- 
vide a sound criterion for the establishment of mens rea (the inten- 
tionally guilty mind), especially in capital offences? 

However, before I do this, I should like to outline the philoso- 
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phical background against which I have tried to review the prob- 
lems suggested by the title of my Address, ‘Moral Responsibility 
and the Law’. The position that I am assuming is, roughly speak- 
ing, Thomist and may be considered as taking up a midway stand 
in between idealist, ethical formalism and stoicism on the one hand 
and mere utilitarianism on the other. 

According to such a viewpoint, social morality may be said to 
lie between the extremes of anarchism and collectivism. In this 
context, anarchism is meant to imply such an insistence on the 
dignity of the individual that group-values may in certain circum- 
stances be defied. Collectivism assumes exactly the opposite, i.e. 
that the individual is to be regarded merely as a unit who possesses 
significance only in relation to the mass. 

Let me briefly consider the concept of law before more closely 
examining some of the philosophical implications of moral 
responsibility. 

Law is an analogical term, with varying, though related, 
meanings for the moralist, the lawyer and the natural scientist, 
whether the last-mentioned be a physicist or a physician. For the 
moralist, the law is significant on four main counts: (1) as an 
ordinance of reason which is (2) issued by the competent authority 
(3) for the sake of the common good and (4) promulgated to those 
who should obey it. 

It is to be noticed that four important elements stand out in 
this definition: (i) Law is nota dictate of power, although the 
ability to enforce it is assumed, but rather a statement charged 
with intelligence. (11) Law is not just a personal precept, deriving 
from some private authority or other, such as one’s father, 
spiritual director or psychiatrist. (111) Its direct purpose is a ‘whole 
happiness’ which must (iv) make sense in the minds of those who 
are subjected to it. 

This moral-theological notion of the law is based on the con- 
viction that the world is governed by intelligence, and that we are 
all sufficiently akin for general statements to be made about us. In 
other words, the notion breaks down if it is assumed that we all 
stand on our own merits and that every individual is to be re- 
garded as a special case. 

If my short historical survey of the origins of our Common Law 
be substantially correct, it will be seen that experts in both 
Common and Canon Law have over the centuries accepted a 
definition of law such as I have just given. In other words, they 
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have been content implicitly to build on foundations which 
depend on the moral idea, although the lawyers themselves seldom 
make explicit reference to morality as such. In fact, they, like 
doctors or any other specialists, can be very suspicious of moral 
dicta—and rightly and properly so in certain circumstances. 

Nevertheless, a lawyer, who reflectively harks back to his pre- 
mises, finds himself, willy-nilly, engaging in philosophical specu- 
lations. He will ask himself, for instance, whether there is such a 
thing as a Natural Law, a Sinn, antecedent to his own discipline. 
Of recent years, it must be admitted, legal philosophers were apt 
to reject theories which assumed the existence of a Natural Law. 
However, the belief that the Natural Law exists in a very real sense 
and gives substance to civilized codes is again coming into favour, 
and has, as indicated earlier in my Address, always been nobly 
defended by great lawyers, implicitly assumed in the Common 
Law of England and applied by the most able judges. 

Law for the natural scientist may be a quasi-mathematical 
statement, expressing a statistical relationship or co-ordinating 
explanatory hypotheses ; or it may represent a semi-poetical expo- 
sition of Nature’s august impersonality. However, since it is not 
applicable to human behaviour-patterns exclusively, we may leave 
it on one side. 

The psychiatrist, in view of the nature of his work, must of 
necessity accept the notions of law which are shared by the 
moralist and the lawyer: the moralist, because of his concern with 
what a person ought to do in order to be happy; the lawyer, be- 
cause his main interest is in the field of the individual’s smooth 
adjustment to his social environment. 

At this stage, it would be useful, I think, to recapitulate this 
philosophical position in more formal language. It is a position 
which depends on dogmatic theology, it is true ; but it is one which 
is as well worth stating as that assumed by exponents of the 
entirely secular State. 

Above, behind and interwoven with every law, the Eternal 
Law, the Lex Aterna, which exists in the mind of God, is to be dis- 
cerned. This is the Logos, the Verbum, which is identified by the 
Christian theologian with the Second Person of the Trinity, who is 
thought of as the exemplar, the first agent and the purpose of every 
statement that makes sense. As a reflexion or a derivative of the 
Eternal Law, in the mind of every rational creature without the 
interposition of human authority, we have the Natural Law, the 
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Lex Naturalis. The word ‘natural’ is not used here in contrast to 
‘supernatural’, but rather in the sense of the obverse of ‘artificial’. 
The Natural Law represents a body of rules which should in 
theory be self-evident, although in practice they are often 
not so. 

In so far as some of these rules are in the nature of primary 
principles, they are fairly evident. Others are more like conclu- 
sions, which are debatable. For example, it is more obvious that a 
husband should cherish his wife than that he should cherish only 
one at a time. 

The theologian would claim that the Natural Law includes an 
obligation to serve the community, which raises the question of 
what exactly society demands of the citizen. The community does 
not make a simple statement that he should observe the Natural 
Law, but proceeds to try to settle (and, in a sense, somewhat 
arbitrarily) points which are at the time considered necessary for 
the maintenance of respect for the Natural Law and, perhaps 
more conspicuously, essential for the preservation of public peace 
and safety. At this point we encounter what the Thomist philoso- 
phers call the Positive Law or Lex Humana. 

The rules of the Positive Law are radicated in the Eternal 
Law, but the dialectical process is different from that of the 
Natural Law. For, whereas the precepts of the Natural Law can 
in a sense be deduced from their premises (for example, one can 
infer that monogamy provides the best way of promoting a happy 
and stable man-woman relationship), those of the Positive Law 
are, as it were, constructed and imposed, and derived from an act 
of legislative will. Alternative courses miay be open, but the com- 
petent authority has to decide on one or the other for the sake of 
uniformity ; and the decision, provided that it does not contravene 
the Natural Law, is held to be just and binding. 

It is to be noted that the concept of the Natural Law is rather a 
woolly one unless it is seen against a background of dogmatic 
theology, when it becomes crystal-clear; but, for that very reason, 
the notion may be repellent to a modern audience. Let me repeat 
again, however, that the position must be stated in view of the fact 
that the Common Law of England is a direct derivative therefrom 
which has inevitably helped to form what may be called the Col- 
lective Super-Ego in these islands. 

The Positive or Human Law is represented in the case of the 
State, or political community, by the temporal or Civil Law; for 
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the Church (here regarded as a visible corporation and not as a 
mystical body) it is embodied in the Canon Law. 

The chief test of the differences between the Natural Law and 
the Positive Law is as follows: in the case of the former, certain 
acts are considered good and therefore commanded; others are 
considered bad and hence forbidden. In the case of the Positive 
Law, the position is reversed: certain acts are commanded and 
therefore considered good; others are forbidden and therefore re- 
garded as bad. 

The distinction is not to be thought of as a division of water- 
tight compartments, although some theorists on both sides have 
treated it as such. In fact there are moralists who regard natural 
and religious precepts as being the only really binding laws, and 
the demands of the Civil Law as merely penal. Thus, if you infringe 
the Customs regulations and are found out, you have to pay the 
price, and cheerfully. Representing the other point of view, there 
are secular lawyers who state that moral and religious condem- 
nations are just private considerations, which may or may not be 
respected by the sovereign civil authority. I have no wish to 
enlarge upon this, but it does give a hint of the conceptual differ- 
ence between Sin on the one hand and Crime on the other, thereby 
providing a useful safeguard. 

Every deviation from the law, i.e. the right course of action, 
was originally termed ‘trespass’ in the sense of sin, peccatum; but, 
with the development of complex, organized juridical communi- 
ties (of Church and State) it came to be recognized that there 
were times when it was one thing to disobey the moral law and 
another to attract the attention of the police. 

It was further realized that it was no part of the duty of the 
State school-marmishly to legislate for every twist and turn of the 
Natural Law, and that it would be intolerable if it tried to make 
every sin into a crime. Conversely, with due regard for the duty of 
obeying our superiors, there is a defensible humour in the religious 
hesitation to treat every crime as a sin. 

The Natural Law, then, tends to be more interior, subtle and 
non-compulsive than the Positive Law, which is more exterior to 
the self and, in a sense, stiffer and more minatory. The theologian 
would claim that God alone can search the heart of man and judge 
culpability with any certainty. Human judges have to be guided 
by the Positive Law; and, though a just system of law will take 
motives into account, its enquiry will stop short of imputing sin in 
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a theological sense. That is one of the reasons why I personally 
find moral homilies and condemnations from the Bench so out of 
place and distasteful. 

I shall consider very briefly the question of Moral Responsibility 
against the same kind of background. Responsibility means 
different things to the theologian and to the lawyer; and I should 
imagine that the psychiatrist finds himself occupying a rather un- 
comfortable position in between the two. 

The theologian has two roles to fill: that of the theorist and 
that of the practitioner. As a theorist, he teaches moral theology ; 
as a practitioner, he administers the Sacrament of Penance and 
acts as a spiritual director. According to theology, grave sin repre- 
sents a failure to enact a good which it was realized was greatly 
worth doing, and which in the circumstances positively required 
to be done, with the presupposition that it was known to be a 
failure and that the failure was deliberate ; or, expressed in slightly 
different language, full consent and deliberation were involved. 
The act may be wrong in itself, but the guilt lessens in proportion 
to the ignorance and lack of deliberation. It is interesting to note 
that these categories are exactly reflected in the M’Naghten Rules. 

' However, when it comes to dealing in practice with the peni- 
tent—in other words, when the confessor acts as judge—he is at 
once more cautious and more slapdash ; more cautious, because he 
knows that God is the sole judge of consent and deliberation; 
more slapdash, because God is not a criminal investigator and 
does not demand a close analysis. 

The Civil Law, because it is more wooden, has to be more cir- 
cumspect. It may be trying a man for his life. According to the 
law, it has to be proved beyond reasonable doubt that the crime 
has been committed, that the law was known or should have been 
known to the accused, and that the act was done deliberately with 
consciousness of its illegality. Clearly, the M’ Naghten Rules are an 
echo of theology; and a theologian may well feel that it would be 
difficult to improve them substantially. May I remind you of the 
M’Naghten Rules as at present formulated: according to the 
M’Naghten Rules, to establish a defence on the ground of insanity 
in a criminal case, ‘it must be clearly proved that, at the time of 
the committing of the act, the party accused was labouring under 
such a defect of reason from disease of the mind, as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know it, 
that he did not know he was doing what was wrong’. 
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The psychiatrist is in a less happy position, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (i) His main concern is to cure his patient rather than 
to ‘liquidate’ him. (11) If he has any humility at all, he has less 
confidence in his métier than the theologian has in his. (iii) He is 
not in a position confidently to leave his patient to God’s Provi- 
dence. (iv) As he is not directly a servant of the State, he rightly 
feels that his main concern is with the welfare of his patient and 
that he can leave it to other people to look after the interests of 
society. For these reasons and many more, unless he takes very 
great care, the evidence given in Court by an independent 
psychiatrist, acting as an expert witness, may easily be biased, 
muddled and irrelevant. In fact, many lawyers delight in bringing 
all these charges against the psychiatrist. Nevertheless, it would be 
universally agreed that the lawyer, the theologian and the 
psychiatrist must take the important principle of Eguity into 
account. Equity acts in favour of the spirit of the law as against 
its letter; and if it can be shown that in many instances the 
M’Naghten Rules operate in opposition to Equity, a strong case 
can be made for their revision. 

If it can be further demonstrated that, in the light of modern 
knowledge, the M’Naghten Rules in their present formulation 
violate the letter as well as the spirit of the law, the case for their 
revision becomes even stronger; and it is my belief that the Rules 
are an offence both in Law and in Equity. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Walter Moberly in his Riddell 
Memorial Lectures on ‘Responsibility’, relying almost exclusively 
on non-Catholic sources and authorities, came to very nearly the 
same conclusions on the question of moral responsibility v1s-d-vts 
the law as I have done. 

It will be remembered from my little historical survey of the 
problem that it is an inalienable principle of Common Law that a 
man can be found guilty of the offence with which he is charged 
and punished accordingly only if mens rea (the intentionally guilty 
mind) can be established in accordance with the currently accept- 
able rules of evidence. It is clearly impossible to establish mens rea 
in the case of an insane person, for an insane person is held in law 
to be irresponsible. That is one of the reasons why amongst the 
recommendations put forward by the B.M.A. there was one to the 
effect that the wording of the verdict ‘guilty, but insane’ be 
changed. The memorandum suggested that the wording should be 
amended to read roughly as follows: ‘the accused did the act (or 
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made the omission) with which he is charged, but is not guilty on 
the ground that he was insane, so as not to be responsible at the 
time, according to law’. Let me again insist that the concept of 
guilt is valueless unless it presupposes moral responsibility in the 
guilty person; and a person judged to be insane in respect of a 
certain act is irresponsible and hence cannot possibly incur guilt. 

The problem can therefore be reduced to the following 
question: Do the M’Naghten Rules serve as the best possible 
instrument for the establishment of insanity in open Court, or can 
they be improved? 

Before I summarize the arguments in fevour of the revision of 
the M’Naghten Rules and the recommendations of the B.M.A. 
given in evidence before the Royal Commission, I should like to 
put another rhetorical question and provide an answer expressed 
in psychological language: What is all the fuss about, seeing that, 
on an average, not more than a dozen people are hanged in the 
course of a year in Great Britain? 

In my opinion, it is legitimate (by analogy, be it noted) to 
make use of a concept which may be termed the ‘Collective Super- 
Ego’ which is to be regarded as the unconscious counterpart of the 
social (or collective) conscience. 

In the case of the individual patient, we know from our 
psychiatric experience that tensions which are dangerous for 
mental health develop when there is too great a discrepancy be- 
tween the unconscious conscience (the super-ego of the Freudian 
schema) and the more ‘adult’ moiety of the conscience which is in- 
formed by the intellect. We know, for instance, that discrepancies 
of that kind may contribute etiologically to obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis, to psychogenic anxiety-states, depressive syndromes and 
paranoid reaction-formations. 

It seems to me that the same principles apply to the social 
collectivity. Jung realized this, although he employed different 
concepts and made use of a different terminology to express it. 

In Nazi Germany the laws of the Reich were altered overnight 
in such a way as to satisfy the most disreputable demands of the 
instincts (in favour of the Id, as the psychoanalysts would put it), 
with the result that an unbridged gulf developed between the 
social conscience and the Collective Super-Ego, which inevitably 
remained unchanged and which was still largely a compound of 
Christian ethics. We know what followed: deliria, unbridled 
aggression, savagery, panic, mass paranoia and finally despair. 
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In other totalitarian regimes the social conscience sanctions the 
‘liquidation’ of political opponents on the grounds that they are 
“enemies of the State’ and have thereby forfeited their right to live. 
We do not know, even after thirty-five years, whether the Collec- 
tive Super-Ego of these peoples has caught up on the social con- 
science and finally dragged away from its roots in the soil of the 
Natural Law. There is much to suggest that it has not. In England 
today it is common for even kindly and educated people to say, for 
example : ‘What is the use of keeping creatures like Straffen alive? 
Monsters, such as Haigh or Heath, even if some sentimental and 
woolly-headed psychiatrists may care to regard them as insane, are 
better dead ; if kept alive, they are only a burden on the State and 
a misery to themselves.’ Or again: ‘Idiots and imbeciles should be 
painlessly put to death at birth or shortly afterwards.’ We have 
our distinguished and enlightened supporters of euthanasia, 
‘mercy-killing’ (so-called) and sterilization for eugenic or other 
social considerations. In Denmark, a highly civilized, but entirely 
secular, State, the law permits of the ‘voluntary’ castration of 
psychosexual deviants. 

It may be thought that in England we are still a long way from 
the Nazi practice of emptying the mental hospitals and institu- 
tions for mental defectives by transferring their occupants to the 
gas chambers; but, in my opinion, the dividing line is a thin one. 
In those days in Germany a psychiatrist who signed a certificate of 
lunacy or mental defect knew full well that he was likely to be 
signing a death warrant. I have since spoken to colleagues in 
Germany who had broken down under the strain. 

The general public in Great Britain—anyhow its more sensi- 
tive and educated members—has come to realize obscurely that, 
in the light of modern mental science, the M’Naghten Rules do 
not necessarily establish moral irresponsibility, which is the only 
aspect of insanity with which the Law need concern itself in this 
connexion. That fact is for me a sure sign that there is a cleavage 
between the conscious elements of the changing social conscience 
and those largely unconscious components which I have called the 
Collective Super-Ego; and I believe that the situation which has 
been allowed to develop is dangerous from the point of view of 
mental hygiene. 

The Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment, No. 14, on 3 February, 1950, outline the 
chief arguments raised in favour of a revision of the M’Naghten 
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Rules. The Rules, it will be remembered, equate disease of the 
mind with a defect of reason. When these rules were formulated a 
hundred years ago, a man was regarded as a kind of reasoning 
machine; in other words, the psychology of those times took note 
of the intellect only and remained unaware of any of the principles 
governing man’s emotional life in health and disease. Insanity, 
therefore, of necessity involved a “defect of reason’. 

Today we know, however, that many forms of insanity—in 
fact, most kinds—do not primarily impair the intellect so much as 
disorganize the life of the emotions, and in such a way as to deprive 
a man of his capacity for moral choice, or anyhow seriously to 
distort his perceptions of right and wrong. 

This extended concept of insanity should, therefore, in the 
light of modern, well-established mental science, be recognized in 
Common Law, as it is in clinical psychiatry. 

For example, I can readily recall the case of a young murderer 
who could and should on many occasions, in appropriate circum- 
stances, have been certified as of unsound mind. The M’Naghten 
Rules in their present form made it impossible for his counsel success- 
fully to establish a verdict of ‘guilty but insane’ ; nor, after the usual 
statutory enquiry, was the prerogative of mercy invoked in this case. 

Examples of abnormal mental states which fail, in very many 
instances, to be covered by the M’Naghten Rules, if the rules be 
strictly interpreted, include: aggressive psychopathic states ; states 
of mind associated with organic damage to, or disordered physio- 
logical functioning of, the brain; melancholia in one or other of its 
many forms; early schizophrenia (or dementia precox, as it is 
sometimes called) ; and delusional insanity. 

Another very important argument in favour of the revision of 
the M’Naghten Rules is the fact that the various judges interpret 
them in accordance with their own assessment of the individual 
case, which may be good in equity but is bad in law. Until Lord 
Chief Justice Reading ruled that the word ‘wrong’ was to be inter- 
preted as meaning ‘against the law’, a wide interpretation was per- 
missible. However, humane judges even now see fit on occasions to 
disregard Lord Reading’s ruling. The following is a case in point: 

A young man was recently put on trial for strangling his sister. 
He had promised his mother on her death-bed that he would look 
after his sister after her death. This man was, in my opinion, 
suffering from the depressive form of schizophrenia, which I called 
‘melancholia’ in order not to fog the judge and jury unnecessarily. 
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He had the delusion that his father was likely to die very shortly 
and that he himself had not got long to live. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that there would be no one left to look after his sister 
and that it was his moral duty to kill her. Throughout he was fully 
aware of the nature and quality of his act and knew that it was 
against the law and punishable by death. Nevertheless, he was 
convinced that his act was not only morally justifiable but inevit- 
able ; in fact, he told me that in the same circumstances he would 
do the same thing over again; nor did he wish to escape the conse- 
quences by pleading insanity. The judge, in his summing up, 
directed the jury to return a verdict of ‘guilty but insane’, which 
they did without leaving the box. 

Another judge who might have regarded Lord Reading’s 
ruling as binding would rightly and properly have directed the 
jury otherwise. The chances are that, after a statutory enquiry, the 
prerogative of mercy would have been invoked, but not before the 
death sentence had been pronounced in open Court with all the 
awful solemnity and ceremonial that accompany these occasions. 

Until now, the M’Naghten Rules have not been held to cover 
cases of mental deficiency, however severe. The B.M.A. Memor- 
andum commented on this as follows: “The first question is as to 
the meaning of “disease of the mind’’. The Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment which reported in 1930 thought that it was 
desirable to “‘extend the area of criminal irresponsibility in the 
case of the mentally defective”. It may be that mental disease is 
commonly understood to include mental defect, but the Associa- 
tion suggests that it should be clearly laid down that “disease of 
the mind”’, as used in the definition of irresponsibility, covers 
incomplete mental development as well as grave disturbances of 
mental health.’ 

The B.M.A. recommended that the M’Naghten Rules should 
be amended to read more or less as follows: 


(A) To establish a defence on the ground of disease of the mind, 
the party accused must prove that, at the time of committing 
the act, he was labouring, as a result of disease of the mind, 
under 
(1) a defect of reason such that he did not know 

(a) the nature and quality of the act he was doing; or (if 

he did know this) 

(6) that he was doing what was wrong ; or 
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(2) a disorder of emotion such that, while appreciating the 
nature and quality of the act, and that it was wrong, he 
did not possess sufficient power to prevent himself from 
committing it. 

Note.—(a) ‘Disease of the mind’ covers incomplete mental 
development as well as grave disturbances of mental health. (5) 
‘Wrong’ means not ‘punishable by law’, but morally wrong in the 
accused person’s own opinion. 


(B) When a jury find that an accused person, at the time of the 
committing of the act, was labouring, as a result of disease of 
the mind, under a defect of reason or a disorder of emotion to 
such an extent as not to be fully accountable for his actions, 
they shall return a verdict of ‘guilty, with diminished respon- 
sibility’. 


The report of the Royal Commission has been published to- 
day (i.e. at the time of writing) ; and the Commission recommends 
that the M’Naghten Rules be amended to read as follows: “The 
jury must be satisfied that, at the time of committing the act, the 
accused, as a result of disease of the mind or mental deficiency, (a) 
did not know the nature and quality of the act, or (d) did not 
know that it was wrong, or (c) was incapable of preventing himself 
from committing it.’ 

In a carefully reasoned (but, to me, unconvincing) argument 
the Report gives its reasons for failing to recommend the adoption 
in English Law of the Scottish practice in relation to a verdict of 
‘guilty, but with diminished responsibility’. 

It would seem, then, that, in the main, the principles that I 
have advocated have been found acceptable by the majority of the 
Members of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, and 
that medico-psychological opinion has played a large part in 
bringing this about. 

Nevertheless, recommendations of Royal Commissions require 
to be endorsed by Parliament in order to become effective; and 
this often fails to happen. 

It is, however, my hope that this Address may, even in the 
smallest of small ways, influence the ‘climate’ of psychiatric 
opinion in the desired sense, and that the change may be reflected 
in wider circles. 














THEOLOGY 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


By EDWARD QUINN 


one which, he claims, they have scarcely begun to face. It is 
the problem of the City of God.} 

They have read St. Augustine of course. They have also re- 
jected the superficial exegesis which would identify the heavenly 
city with the Church and the earthly with the State. But after that 
they have left the interpretation of St. Augustine to specialists and 
occupied themselves solely with that aspect of the wider problem 
which consists in the relations of Church and State as visible 
institutions. This is a very necessary task and at all times guidance 
on the subject is of immediate practical importance, but it does 
lead to the impression that the Church is merely concerned with 
bringing men to heaven and in securing from the State the tem- 
poral conditions most favourable to that end. The problem of 
forming saints who are not merely to be set up as examples to 
individuals, but who are themselves to form Christendom—the 
mission of establishing the City of God—remains to be eluci- 
dated. 

Sanctity is certainly studied in the existing theological treatises, 
as a mark of the Church, as the effect of grace, as derived from the 
Incarnate Word, as implied in the presence of the Trinity in the 
soul; it is seen as a social reality in the Mystical Body and it is 
shown to be a foretaste of glory, the pledge of a final state in 
which love of God will rule all. The ultimate triumph of the City 
of God is thus clearly described and the ways in which it is built 
up in the minds of the Church’s members are indicated. But the 
impact of the Church on secular society is considered almost ex- 
clusively as directed to the conversion of individuals or to the 
realization of purely natural social principles. Sin, on the other 
hand, is also viewed as affecting the individual—even original sin 


Poon wi GILSON has set a problem for the theologians: 


1 Etienne Gilson, Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu (Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires. 110 Fr. b.). 
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is viewed mainly as something that precludes unbaptized babies 
from heaven. Its terrible power to make out of selfishness and hate 
a social force is barely recognized. Much damage can be done by 
the hasty application of the revealed doctrine of original sin— 
which must still remain a mystery—to concrete situations, easily 
explicable in the light of present sin or even mere folly. But if we 
are to learn how to set up the City of God we must understand the 
forces bent on preventing this or overthrowing it when once 
established. 

On the ultimate meaning of those forces, as on the role of 
divine grace in man’s life, the’theologian has the last word. He it is 
who must come to the assistance of the politician and the sociolo- 
gist. When they have analysed a situation and reviewed the 
means most likely to attain to such rough justice as we can expect 
jx 3s world, he must explain—with many more reservations— 
tiic relevance of what is naturally imponderable. Without claim- 
ing an insight into the inscrutable designs of Providence, he must 
still insist that disaster and triumph alike enter into the plan of 
grace. Far from being detached and remote, he cannot but be 
passionately involved: for behind the issues of present peace or 
war, of national independence and individual freedom, he is 
aware of the unceasing struggle for the City of God. Confident of 
ultimate victory, he must show how this community of love can 
survive and extend itself and reduce its opponents until they are 
limited to the finally impenitent in hell. 

Gilson admits that this is no easy task for the theologian. In 
fact, the main part of his book consists in showing how nearly all 
those who have handled the theme have failed to treat it as a 
theological question at all. But as such it must be treated and it 
presents from the outset what he describes as two formidable diffi- 
culties : How render universal what cannot be extended by natural 
means? How establish over the whole earth and within the limits 
of time a community of men called to live as having no concern 
but for heaven, no ties except with eternity?! 

Membership of the City of God is based on faith, a faith less 
clearly defined than that which beyond all doubt attaches us to 
the visible Church, but still essentially supernatural and transcen- 
dent to reason. The boundaries of the city are naturally insur- 
mountable, ‘for they coincide with the terms set by faith’.2 The 
way towards them may be dimly perceived through the accept- 


1 Pp. 19-20. 2 P. 58, cp. p. 96. 
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ance of the praeambula fidet and the conviction of faith’s reasonable- 
ness, but they are actually seen—and are thus extended—only by 
those who freely turn towards them, moved by divine love.! The 
theologian is accustomed to deal with these questions in relation 
to the conversion of individuals and the full acceptance of Cath- 
olic discipline ; but a complete treatment must consider also the 
workings of grace and faith in all the predestined, many of whom 
in this life do no more than look from a distance at the ministra- 
tions of the Church and are scarcely aware even of the company 
which sustains them on the path to God. 

‘Our conversation is in heaven.’ St. Paul required obedience 
to lawful authority and our Lord acknowledged Caesar’s rights, 
but the Christian’s attachment to any merely human society must 
be of the slenderest character compatible with securing the condi- 
tions under which he can work out his salvation. Some bond 
there must be as long as we remain wayfarers, not finally estab- 
lished in the City triumphant; but, after respecting the absolutely 
necessary human relations and paying our dues to nature, we are 
bound to rise above our natural condition as opportunity per- 
mits? and grace positively demands. How, then, can we work for 
the establishment of the City of God among men if we are to be 
for ever intent on gaining a glimpse of its final glory? 

St. Augustine—with whom any history of the notion of the 
City of God must obviously begin—showed by his own life how 
this second problem was to be solved and provided for later 
generations the classic formulation of the contemplative’s responsi- 
bility to the world. For a short time only after his conversion he 
was able to pursue unhindered the life of contemplation ; then in 
396 he accepted the call to the episcopate as a ‘necessity of 
charity’. It was in the City of God itself that he stated the relation 
between the contemplative and the active lives: ‘love of truth 
seeks a holy leisure; love’s necessity takes up righteous activity’ .* 
The Christian contemplative returns to a world that is not wholly 
dark—since the Word enlightens every man—and he returns not 
merely as possessed of more abundant illumination, but as bring- 
ing divine love to bear upon the needs of men. 

The problem of securing and extending faith’s frontiers is 
more complex and St. Augustine did no more—could not have 


1 Cf. p. 72. 2 As Aristotle also saw. 43 
*‘Otium sanctum quaerit caritas veritatis; negotium justum suscipit necessitas 


Caritatis’ (xix, 19). 
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done more—than suggest some elements of a solution. But he did 
regard it as a theological problem, the problem of a heavenly city 
clearly seen in the New Testament in process of formation and 
now brought sharply into conflict with the earthly equally mani- 
fested in the vices of the ancient world. To the elucidation of the 
problem he brought an ardent faith, the natural resources of a 
keen mind and a passionate human love of the Empire to which 
he belonged. The passing of Rome was not itself to be the result of 
a Christian victory, but the consequence of the over-long reign of 
vice and a deep estrangement from all that even pagans might 
know to demand their love and allegiance. After Rome’s fall the 
earthly city, though temporarily weakened, would still be in con- 
flict with the heavenly. 

The final success of the City of God involves the spread of the 
Church, but the two are not as yet identical. Gilson, commenting 
on St. Augustine, calls the Church the incarnation of the City of 
God,' but it certainly includes sinners who will never reach 
heaven and excludes the predestined who now innocently reject 
its claims. Nevertheless, it is only in the Church that the shape of 
the City of God can properly be seen: there holiness is most clearly 
taught and most surely fostered, this is the standard set up before 
the nations and therein lies the power of grace by which all 
history is ruled. For as all things are for the elect, so are all events 
and the whole order of nature subordinated to the divine plan for 
redeemed man.? 

We cannot rest content with contemplating the traces of the 
plan; we have to take our part in realizing it, but always with 
respect for the infinite patience and ineffable freedom of the First 
Cause. In the face of the many concrete problems arising from the 
simultaneous existence of the two cities, we may be over-hasty to 
apply methods not wholly in accordance with the Spirit of Him 
who directs men towards Himself, not by suppressing, but by 
enhancing their freedom. When the ‘mystical’ opposition between 
the cities becomes a temporal conflict a severe strain is placed on 
the interpreters of the principles of De Civitate Det. Such a strain 
St. Augustine himself had to endure when the Donatists persisted 
in their errors. 

To the young priest recently converted from Manichaeism— 
from the denial of God, of Scripture, of the Incarnation—it 
seemed easy to show up the stupidity of a comparatively minor 


1 P, 63. 2 Cf. p. 36. 
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error ; there was as yet no question of using force. But in the end, 
however slowly and reluctantly, he came to accept the necessity of 
compulsion in practice and to justify it in theory.! In the centuries 
that followed, less conscientious defenders of faith hastily applied 
to situations they had scarcely understood what they thought to 
be Augustinian principles. 

It was Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century who first clearly 
grasped the facts of a changed situation and tried to work out a 
theory of the Christian ‘republic’ to correspond to it. For his 
contribution to the development of the notion Gilson praises him 
highly, but it was he also who brought the discussion down from 
its proper theological level for the first time. 

In the De Monarchia Dante went further than Bacon in setting 
his hopes on the establishment of a world-wide community 
directed to a secular end. The Church’s activities are directed to 
another end, higher than this and quite distinct from it. The 
Empire was there before the Church existed and possesses the 
means to rule over the whole earth at a comparatively early date ; 
the Church must follow the Empire, gradually winning over dissi- 
dents to her supernatural wisdom and the acceptance of her means 
of grace. Dante at this time seems to have forgotten the need in 
the concrete for gratia recreans, to build up a right mind in a nature 
still intact but lamentably inclined to error and waywardness.? 

Gilson does not appeal to the Commedia for evidence of Dante’s 
political views, but it would not be difficult to find there a great 
deal of support for this secular vision of Empire. Nevertheless, 
Professor d’Entréves has lately argued impressively for a radical 
change of outlook on Dante’s part between the Monarchia and the 
Commedia: in the former he was full of hope at the accession of 
Henry of Luxembourg to the imperial dignity, in the latter he 
had been disillusioned and he was overwhelmed by the spectacle 
of Rome deserted by Emperor and Pope.* He now looked to the 
Church as the only institution capable of restoring mankind even 
to a healthy social order; for that very reason he was so scathing 


1 Cp., Gustave Combés, La Doctrine Politique de Saint Augustin, Paris, 1927, pp. 352- 
09. 

"% ‘The Monarchia seems indeed to be characterized by a temporary forgetfulness, on 
Dante’s side, of the fundamental Christian idea, that from within and not from with- 
out, must mankind be redeemed and saved’ (A. P. D’Entréves, Dante as a Political 
Thinker, Oxford, 1952, p. 51). 

**The problem of politics now appears in a different light ; the mood is changed ; 
the accent is shifted: in a word, the optimism of the Monarchia is gone, the hopes are 
postponed to an indefinite future’ (op. cit., p. 59). 
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in his judgements on the Popes who had failed to lead the Church 
through the miseries of the age. In those miseries he was himself 
too involved to be able to develop dispassionately the notion of the 
City of God, but it does appear from d’Entréves’ investigation that 
he treated the theme towards the end from the theological stand- 
point appropriate to it and in the spirit of St. Augustine. 

With the abandonment of the mediaeval synthesis, the growth 
of religious strife, and the establishment of a predominantly 
secular outlook, the Augustinian spirit had little influence on the 
thinkers who tried to work out a theory of the City of God. Some 
did not even use that title, but the best of them were certainly 
trying with the limited resources of reason and a wistful memory 
of the faith to find a way to unite men in a common bond of love 
and thus to secure peace and harmony. 

It seemed natural to begin with Europe, but even up to our 
own times projects for the extension of Christian unity have too 
often ended there. Examining the work of Saint-Pierre, Gilson 
criticizes severely the slogan ‘Europe is the faith’: ‘by identifying 
the two notions of Europe and the Christian republic, the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre set an example of the error so common today of justi- 
fying the demarcation of frontiers by a universal principle.’! 
Historically, we have been accustomed to see in Western Europe 
the reality of Christendom; but Christendom’s frontiers must 
transcend Europe as Christianity spreads and the work of Euro- 
pean apostles is perhaps no longer even a secondary element in 
the providential scheme. That is not to say that European union 
is merely of secular importance, but ‘when the body of Europe is 
ready, it will receive its soul and those who live after us will know 
what it is when they have seen it live. It will be learned, but it will 
not be Science. It will be fruitful in beauty, but it will not be Art. 
It will be just, but it will not be Law. And we hope it will be 
Christian, but it will not be Christendom.” 

Leibniz was deeply concerned about Europe’s religious 
divisions and his efforts to restore unity are here described with 
understanding and sympathy. But he could not get away from the 
fact of divided Christianity and was surprisingly content to see the 
City of God in a group of Churches of widely differing beliefs, 
united by nothing more than a vague good will among their 
members. For a more profound unity he was driven to appeal to 
philosophical reasoning, to the conception of a universal harmony 


+P, 218, 2 P, 227, cp. pp. 281-3. 
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which secured an approach to grace on the same path as that of 
nature. In the end, his system became the most thorough rationali- 
zation of the original idea that had yet appeared. He ‘constructed 
a new City of God on the ruins of grace’.! 

For Comte the common truth on which a universal society was 
to be founded was that of science. But ‘to become a social bond, 
science had first to become philosophy, then religion’.? It is well 
known that Comte’s dream was of a City of Man, with its own 
Church and priesthood, to replace the ancient dream of a City of 
God and the visible reality of the Catholic Church. But it was left 
to Marx to provide an organization for the adherents of the 
earthly city, to unite men in hatred of God, and to plan the 
complete overthrow of all supernatural religion. 

St. Augustine could not have anticipated Marxism, but its 
appearance does not introduce any radical change in the theo- 
logical problem of the City of God. It is only an urgent reminder 
of the theologian’s need to face the facts of concrete existence, facts 
which do not require the watering down of the truths of revelation 
but are ultimately only to be understood in the light of these. The 
errors of dialectical materialism are open to philosophical refuta- 
tion, atheism itself can be shown to be irrational, but theology 
alone can estimate the value of the supernatural resources which 
must displace an erroneous faith and overcome a deep and organ- 
ized hatred of God and His Church. And in addition to Marxism 
there are all kinds of lesser oppositions, more feeble hatreds, even 
wayward loves, holding sway over a territory of varying size but 
always reaching to the fringes of the City of God. These, too, must 
be overcome by love, and hostility turned into the obedience of 
faith; and the theologians must explain the methods. 

However difficult it may be to trace the frontiers of the City of 
God, they are defined with perfect clarity in the divine mind and 
embrace all the predestined. The members belong to the City not 
by any kind of vague love of God, but—whether they know it 
now or not—by an irrevocable attachment to the Word Incarnate 
and therefore to the Church which is His fullness. These are 
mysteries indeed, but it is the theologian’s task to shed light on 
them and on the way in which God’s chosen ones are to be led to 
acknowledge them. 

He must pay more attention to the missionary activity of the 
Church, in all its aspects, for this is precisely the way in which 


1P. 242. ?P. 248. 
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God’s purpose is realized and His City established.’ Instead of 
separating the apologetic and dogmatic aspects of the treatise De 
Ecclesia, he must present the Church as living by the holiness of 
Christ, as guided by His Vicar, and therefore as worthy of belief.? 
He must find a way of giving full value to the terms of extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus, while showing that salvation is open to all who 
sincerely seek it—no matter under what strange symbols or in 
what devious ways. He will say that it is the work of grace, 
derived from the Church as it is derived from Christ, but a 
universal fact, the supremely real bond of unity in the City of 
God and not something doled out only to professing Catholics as 
a result of setting in motion the sacramental machinery. If he 
justifies the power of reason to discover the Ruler of the world, he 
will insist even more on God’s revelation of Himself as the 
Trinity of Persons towards whom the progress of the City is 
directed and who are present to create and respond to the love in 
the minds of its members. 

The same love must be the dominant theme of moral theology, 
not a minimal interpretation of a code of laws, but a scientific 
investigation of the demands of charity on the community of the 
redeemed.* Questions of tolerance, of war, of Church and State, 
will thus be considered in a new light, always with the aim of 
giving nature its fullest scope under grace but also of bringing God’s 
chosen to live more fully even now in the light of the eternal City. 

Here is a theological outlook which meets Gilson’s two formid- 
able difficulties: wholly intent on the heavenly peace of God’s 
City, it implies a most profound concern for the establishment on 
earth of the conditions that can hasten its coming; and it indicates 
how the spreading of faith is the work of God, using as His instru- 
ments men whom He has first elevated by grace and called in 


1 Cp. ‘Tant loeuvre missionnaire est chose essentielle et centrale, tant il semble 
qu’il devrait étre impossible de parler de I’Eglise, fat-ce de la fagon la plus rudimen- 
taire, sans faire entrer les missions dans sa définition méme. C’est néanmoins un fait, 
que beaucoup de catholiques n’ent sont pourtant pas avertis; que nombre d’ouvrages 
traitent doctement de |’Eglise sans méme aborder le probléme missionnaire et que les 
traités de théologie eux-mémes sont sur ce sujet presque muets,—et si je dis “‘presque’’, 
c’est par euphémisme’ (Henri de Lubac, Le Fondement Théologique des Missions, Paris, 
1946, p. 12). 

4, Such is the presentation in the encyclical on the Mystical Body. Cp. also Vatican 
Council, Sess. III, Chap. 3: “The Church of herself, by her marvellous extension, out- 
standing sanctity and unceasing fruitfulness in all that is good, by her Catholic unity 
and invincible stability, is a great and perpetual motive of credibility and an irrefut- 
able testimony to her own divine mission.’ 

’ The importance and the meaning of this approach has been most fully explained 
recently by Fr. G. Gilleman, S.J., in Le Primat de la Charité en Théologie Morale, Louvain, 
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charity to extend His kingdom. There are signs that the outlook 1s 
more widespread than Gilson is inclined to admit, but it has been 
so recently adopted that some of the works in which it is expressed 
were only being produced at the time of his own study; and of 
course much remains to be done, even by the enlightened theolo- 
gians.! 

When the theology of the new Christendom has been elabo- 
rated, it must be made known to the apostles. In this country at 
the present time far too few priests are aware of the implications 
even of such theology as they have been compelled to study, and 
still fewer laymen are equipped with much more than a blind faith 
and a superficial acquaintance with certain problems of immediate 
practical interest. The reasons for this situation are not easy to 
discover : in the seminaries standards are constantly being raised ; 
for the layman there are better secondary schools than in past 
years, more chaplaincies in the universities, even adult courses of 
theology. But the quality of the average priest’s theological know- 
ledge is inferior to that of an honours graduate in the subject from 
any English university ; and a layman who is aware of his rightful 
theological heritage is almost certain to be a convert. It is a long 
way to the City of God. 


1 Within the past ten years or so theologians of various schools on the continent, 
notably in France and Belgium, have produced a number of remarkable studies on 
the topics above-mentioned : firmly rooted in the teaching of the Church, making the 
fullest use of ancient sources, they are also directed to the crying need of the modern 
unbeliever. Before this, the problem of society and religion had constantly occupied 
Jacques Maritain and his work in this field is well known in England; so too, from a 
slightly different angle, is the work of Christopher Dawson. A particularly interesting 
survey of the ‘philosophy and theology of the State’ is Fr. Thomas Gilby’s Between 
Community and Society Lacoghens: Green & Co., 1953): rich in reflections on the great 
thinkers of the past, especially St. Thomas Aquinas, it is also perhaps over-full of 
light-hearted allusions and illustrations. 














REFLEXIONS ON THE FINDS 
UNDER ST. PETER’S 


By DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES, O.S.B. 


vations under St. Peter’s at Rome was published, and much 

water has flowed under the archaeological bridge since then. 
The learned world has had time to examine the findings in calm, 
to comment, to criticize, to formulate counter-criticisms, and the 
rest. At this point a most important couple of articles have 
appeared in the learned Louvain periodical, Revue d’histotre ecclési- 
astique, for 1953 and 1954, from the pen of the Abbé Ruysschaert. 
The following pages are devoted primarily to an attempt to bring 
his findings to the notice of English readers. 

One might imagine that these articles were yet another 
attempt to state the case as it is put forward in the major work of 
the archaeologists who did the excavations, but it is not so. ‘These 
French articles certainly accept these findings, but they also start 
where that work left off. It is this which gives them their import- 
ance. Where did the great work, Esplorazioni sotto la confessione dt 
San Pietro in Vaticano eseguite negli anni 1940-1949, leave off? 

While it is true that, to the popular mind within the Catholic 
Church, the recent excavations have produced certainty that the 
tomb of St. Peter, or at least its emplacement, has been found 
under the very centre of the dome of the great basilica of St. 
Peter’s, the same judgement has not been unanimously accepted 
by the learned world. It may be true, as the defenders of the 
position claim, that the critics have not taken all the evidence into 
consideration, that they have not examined the diagrams with 
sufficient care, that they have come to the task with prejudice. 
The fact remains that some hesitation is felt among scholars in 
accepting the finds as certain. The first part of the Abbé’s work, 
the article which appeared in 1953,! is considerably concerned, it is 


|: is now nearly three years since the great work on the exca- 


1 ‘Reflexions sur les fouilles vaticanes, le rapport officiel et la critique’, in Revue 
d’ histoire ecclésiastique, Vol. XLVIII (1953), pp. 573-631. Also Vol. XLIX (1954), pp. 
5-58. By courtesy of the author and of the editor of R.H.E. these articles were made 
available before the publication of the second. 
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true, with a careful assessment of the archaeological arguments 
and counter-arguments based on the findings of the excavations. 
The writer in more than one place is anxious to make it plain that 
he in no way wants his own subsequent considerations either to 
counter the findings of the commission or to be thought more 
important than their primary conclusions. It would be a pity, he 
writes, if these further considerations were to take minds away 
from the essential discovery of the place of St. Peter’s tomb— 
which he and the commission believe they have discovered. Thus 
the commission, while mentioning the discovery of bones at that 
spot, though not in the grave itself, do not stress the fact. The 
reason is given that they did not want to confuse two issues: the 
discovery of the place of St. Peter’s burial on the one hand, and 
the possible discovery of his remains on the other. 

Thus while here primarily discussing the Abbé’s own contri- 
bution to the subsequent discussions and especially upon two 
points, namely the value of the literary evidence, with special 
reference to the little Papal graveyard, and then the discovery of 
the bones, it is important to realize that these are not the essential 
nor primary discoveries, they are subsidiary, and in no way invali- 
date the previous findings of the commission ; rather do they con- 
firm these—and it is in this that their importance lies. With this 
preliminary warning we can now proceed. 

The plan of these two articles, which between them make up 
a sizable book of 111 pages of close type, is as follows: firstly, the 
archaeological evidence—this takes up the whole of the first of the 
two articles, pp. 573-631; and the second, pp. 5-58, is taken up 
with epigraphical and literary evidence connected with the tomb 
of St. Peter. The first article begins by giving the archaeological 
evidence for the reconstruction and for the general significance of 
the ‘monument a niches’ ; the date of the monument; the existence 
of a grave below the monument; the nature of the grave; that the 
grave was of the first century; a discussion on the other graves 
round the monument; evidence for a ‘memoria’ anterior to the 
monument with niches; the problem of the bones found. 

The Abbé is insistent that the archaeological evidence and the 
epigraphical and literary evidence should be kept separate. Thus 
the second article is entirely concerned with the latter. First, he 
examines the graffiti, the ‘Petr’ on the red wall, and those on the 
wall ‘g’; next, the mausoleum of the Valerii; the literary evidence 
prior to the sixth century; then a special examination of the Liber 
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Pontificalis with reference to its account of the early Papal grave- 
yard at the tomb of St. Peter; he ends with the account of St. 
Sylvester’s activities at the tomb, i.e. the building of the basilica, 
etc. 

Of course no one doubts that when the present immense pile 
was being erected the builders believed for certain that under the 
dome was the very tomb with the bones also of the prince of the 
Apostles. Is there not the picturesque story of Clement VIII being 
brought to the Vatican in the early stages of the construction in 
order to catch a glimpse through a grating of the gleam of gold, 
the very cross, so they thought, that Constantine had laid above 
the body in the fourth century? Monsignor Duchesne in his 
monumental work upon the Liber Pontificalis wisely remarked that 
it was highly unlikely that the cross was there to see; and he 
doubted the reliability of the report.! But this story is only dragged 
in to establish that the builders of the present structure were firmly 
convinced of the site and of the possession of the relics and tomb of 
St. Peter. 

The Esplorazion: (for short the Report) establishes beyond 
reasonable doubt that the builders of the earlier basilica in the 
time of Constantine and Pope St. Sylvester were equally con- 
vinced of the site. Why build on a steep slope, and one which 
slanted up both from east to west and from south to north? Why 
build this huge erection on the very top of a necropolis, and in 
such a way that some very important mausoleums should be 
partially desecrated? Why choose for the key point a little burial- 
field with an extremely insignificant tomb at a slant under a red 
wall running north and south? They had to dig the hill, they had 
to build massive walls as foundations for the nave, and underneath 
they filled in with great quantities of earth. The arguments are all 
there to read. Curiously enough, Eusebius, not only the Church 
historian that he was, but also the biographer of Constantine, does 
not mention the building of the basilica. There is however a pass- 
age in the History which provides some valuable information :? 
for in it he quoted a treatise by the Roman Gaius against the 
Montanist Proclus—thus dating from ¢. A.D. 200—alleging the 
‘trophies’ of St. Peter and St. Paul at the Vatican and on the 
Ostian Way respectively. 

In this passage we have the evidence of the greatest of the early 


1 Le Liber Pontificalis, by L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, t. I, p. 194. 
? Book II, ch. 25. 


Vol. 228. No. 464. 
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Church historians and that of Gaius, a hundred years before, to 
the fact that a monument stood to the memory of St. Peter over 
his body on the Vatican hill. It would thus seem certain, on histor- 
ical but indirect grounds, that the basilica dedicated to the Prince 
of the Apostles built in the fourth century was built directly over 
that trophy.’ 

Indeed, during the excavations, as the workers dug deeper and 
deeper into the past, they encountered the remains of a small 
monument immediately below the centre of the present dome 
under the present high altar of St. Peter’s. This little trophy was 
built into or rather built as part of a wall, called, because of its 
colour, muro rosso, and this together with the monument and the 
steps behind can be dated pretty accurately toc. A.D. 160. 

It is beyond this point that the more sceptical refuse to go. 
They say that this monument may have been put up to St. Peter, 
but there is no indication upon it which clinches the argument. It 
is possible that the Christians of the day leapt to the conclusion 
that this spot was where St. Peter had been buried, but without 
sufficient evidence. From that moment, they say, the tradition 
could have started. But before that the evidence is non-existent. 

The evidence however for the existence of a grave under the 
red wall does in fact, even archaeologically, go back further than 
the literary witness of a Gaius. This the Abbé brings out admirably 
from a close scrutiny of the original Report.? In the first place the 
obvious interpretation of the niche monument (date A.D. 160, 
proved by the Report) is that it is a monument over a grave. Quite 
near there is another similar monument, which is over a grave. 
Secondly it is a most significant fact—and often omitted in dis- 
cussion—that the red wali at this very spot, and only at this spot, 
does not go so deep into the ground, as though in order to avoid 
disturbing, to be astride, a grave. Thirdly the neighbouring graves 
of about the same period, i.e. up to A.D. 160, are, as it were, aligned 
with the monument, which seems to show that they were aligned 
with a grave which lay underneath. We must add also the fact 
that although no bones have been found where a grave (according 
to the Report) must have been—since destroyed—yet there are 
bones under the red wall and immediately above where the grave 
was supposed to have been. Lastly there remains some evidence of 


1 The word trophy has roused much discussion, but it appears here to have meant 
a monument over a tomb—which is a normal meaning. 


? Art. cit. pp. 591-604. 
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a slight structure the ‘muret m |’, which ante-dates the red wall, 
and points to an earlier monument, some very simple affair it 
must have been, over a simple tomb. All this has in the writer’s 
opinion very considerable weight. 

This then is the crux: can we add to the evidence of the Report 
—itself strong—to confirm that the grave, which is supposed by 
the Report to have underlain the red wall, was that of St. Peter? 
It is here that the articles are a welcome addition, supplement and 
support to the Report. 

The approach of the Abbé is along two routes: the Liber Pontifi- 
calis on the one hand, and on the other the ‘enclosure Q’, near 
the ‘enclosure P’, both of which were ‘fields’ for inhumation. It 
will not be necessary to visualize the whole plan of the excavations 
but only the following. Right at the bottom of the structure under 
the present high altar is a red wall—as we have said—running 
north and south, that is in the same axis as the altar above, across 
the central space from one transept to the other—but of course 
not so lengthy. On either side of this wall lies a space enclosed by 
walls of mausoleums. A vault on the apse side of the basilica is 
called ‘Q’, and the one on the nave side, ‘P’. P is the one into 
which one would be looking, if it were still visible, as one leans 
over the balustrade into the ‘confession’ of St. Peter and the statue 
of Pius V. Both the vault Q and the minute ‘field’ P were burial- 
places. As pagans favoured incineration, the fact that these were 
places of inhumation suggests that they were Christian. It is of 
interest that their floor level is the same, though Q stands further 
up the slope towards the north than P. But we shall come back to 
these two little cemeteries; they should be borne in mind when 
we examine the Liber Pontificalis with the help of the Abbé 
Ruysschaert. 

The Liber Pontificalis is one of the most ancient documents of 
the Roman church, though the present state of the text does not 
permit us to go back further than the sixth century for its com- 
position. Nevertheless it is made up of elements which take us 
back almost to the beginning of the Christian life in the imperial 
city. Monsignor Duchesne, as one of his earliest works of scholar- 
ship, and among his finest productions, brought some order into 
the compilation that the present text is. We are not concerned 
with the later portions of this book but only with the very early 
sections, the lives of the early Popes. 

It has been already noticed by a number of scholars that the 
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Liber might give us some clues in connexion with the grave of St. 
Peter and the discoveries during the excavations of the years 1940- 
49; but opinion has been general that this document is not suffi- 
ciently reliable, too much legend being mixed with too little fact. 
It is however possible to check some of its statements by compari- 
son with the facts of the discoveries. The first most obvious state- 
ment which can be checked is the place of the graves of the early 
Popes. In the Liber we are given the most jejune accounts of the 
first twenty or so Popes; there is no embroidery, especially con- 
cerning the first twelve. But it is remarkable that for each of these 
—with the exception of St. Clement, who was known to have been 
exiled and martyred in the east—the document says in barbarous 
Latin that he was buried near the body of St. Peter: gui sepultus est 
tuxta corpus beati Petri in Vaticanum: so for Linus, Cletus, Anacletus,! 
Evaristus, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, 
Eleutherius, Victor. The next Pope, Zephyrinus, according to the 
Liber Pontificalis, is buried in his own cemetery, in cimiterio suo, and 
near that of Callistus. Of course the latter part, chronologically, is 
incorrect. But it is true that he, Zephyrinus, is on his own and near 
the cemetery which is called after his successor, Callistus, who is 
buried there. A good mark for the Liber! 

The Abbé Ruysschaert rightly asks at this juncture, what trust 
can we put in this most important piece of evidence? If true, then 
those graves may still be there, and if there then they might if 
examined give some proof of their identity, and if that were pro- 
vided, would it not give us the very piece of conclusive evidence 
we want to bridge the gap between the death of St. Peter and the 
monument mentioned by Gaius, the one found in the excavations 
dated c. 160? There is one scrap of evidence which, according to 
the writer of the articles under review, might help us to form a 
judgement whether this early part of the Lider is an invention of 
the compiler of the sixth century, or whether it is part of a tradition 
at Rome which he is fitting in to his other known facts. 

In the biography of Anacletus, who stands as the fifth Pope 
after St. Peter (St. Clement being fourth and Cletus third), the 
Liber makes the following remarks: 


Aneclitus, natione Graecus . .. Hic memoriam beati Petri con- 
struxit et composuit, dum presbiter factus fuisset a beato Petro, ubi 
episcopi reconderentur ; ubi tamen et ipse sepultus est in pace iii id. 
iulias. 

1 Anacletus had a slightly different formula, as we shall note later. 
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It is impossible here to give all the facets of the Abbé’s intricate 
analysis of the texts and versions of the Liber Pontificalis ; suffice it 
to say that it is very peculiar, to say the least, that Anacletus 
should be said to have founded the cemetery at the Vatican when 
a few lines above in the Liber Pontificalis it is noted that two of his 
predecessors, SS. Linus and Cletus, had already been buried in it. 

It is generally held that Anacletus never existed, that he is a 
doublet of Cletus his predecessor. This is confirmed by the entry 
already quoted from the Liber about his burial, a form of words 
which does not agree with the usual formula given in all other 
cases. Abstracting from the name, this statement affirms that a 
cemetery was made and composed near the place where St. Peter 
was buried. The Abbé says that this entry gives one some reason 
for believing that in Rome at the time of the writing of the Liber 
Pontificalis (which is the beginning of the sixth century, but parts 
of it are much earlier) there was a tradition in Rome of a cemetery 
of Popes near the tomb of St. Peter. In view of the fact that by the 
sixth century this graveyard (‘champ P’ of the Report) was com- 
pletely invisible under later constructions, namely the Constan- 
tinian basilica, the reference to a graveyard could not have been 
put in after the building of the same in order to explain a fact 
whose existence was not known. 

The author of the articles, therefore, tentatively concludes that 
the early Popes were buried, as the Liber so ungrammatically 
states, ‘iuxta corpus beati Petri in Vaticanum’ [sic]. 

The conclusion then is that this document brings us to the 
archaeological finds. It is true the excavations did disclose a tiny 
cemetery in front of the monument with its niches. Here is where 
the Abbé makes an important step. He proposes, in view of the 
Liber’s evidence and of other evidence to be given next, that a 
proper examination should be made of all the graves in this area. 
The archaeologists engaged on the work admitt: ¢ that for various 
reasons, partly connected with the very structure of the building 
and also others, the area of field P had not been systematically 
examined. The undertaking of such a task would possibly both 
help to clarify and reinforce the evidence for the Petrine grave on 
the one hand, and on the other give some indication of the histor- 
ical value of the Liber Pontificalis. 

At this point the Abbé Ruysschaert makes another interesting 
suggestion. Even from the knowledge we have of these graves 
certain conclusions can tentatively be drawn. As these are inhu- 
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mations, as already pointed out, they are prima facie Christian. As 
they are all at different levels under the ground one is led to 
suppose they are all of different dates. Indeed they are spread out 
over a period of a hundred years and more. Thus the field could 
scarcely be a family graveyard, the graves are too few and too 
spaced out in time. The earliest are the simplest, the later ones 
more ornate. The situation seems admirably to fit the description 
of the Liber. 

The Report has attempted to date these graves, partly by evi- 
dence on the material of which they are made, partly from levels, 
partly from their relationship with the red wall. The Abbé 
examines all these graves in detail; he makes some minor changes 
in the dating of some of the earlier ones, but his more startling 
innovation is concerned with the five tombs of the sarcophagus 
variety, which the Report describes as being placed there after the 
building of the Constantinian basilica. It is evident from what has 
been already said that if they were tombs of persons who died after 
that date they could not be bodies of Popes, simply because later 
Popes, we know, were not buried there. It also seems very mys- 
terious that anyone not a Pope should be buried after the building 
of the great basilica in so hallowed a spot. 

The Abbé Ruysschaert at this point makes some remarkable 
suggestions.! ‘They are that if one examines the archaeological 
facts it is clear that at least one of these tombs is a burial before the 
building of the basilica, in simple language because it is itself 
partly under part of that construction. This is the tomb B. Two 
others receive somewhat the same treatment. It leaves only two 
others, which could equally well have been placed there at the 
same time, namely at the time of the construction of the fourth- 
century basilica. The Report merely said that these were all after 
the building of the Constantinian basilica; the Abbé would have 
them contemporaneous. The question now is why should suddenly 
a number of tombs be placed in a spot which up to then had had 
only occasional tombs? His answer in short is that they may well 
be bodies of the early Popes translated from vault Q, disturbed in 
the fourth century by the new constructions: those Popes buried 
‘after a.p. 160, the date when the whole ensemble, red wall, 
niches, vault Q, were set up. 

Let us examine the vault Q in more detail. It was left in the 
shade in the Report, but this same Report does show that Q 


1 Art. cit. pp. 27 ff. 
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formed part of that complete construction, the red wall, the 
memorial with niches, the stairway. Therefore it was constructed 
with all these c. A.D. 160. The curious thing about this vault is that 
no human remains of pre-Constantinian time have been found in 
it; and in this it is peculiar, for in all the other funereal monu- 
ments round about of the second century, human remains of that 
time have been found. It would seem therefore that ‘it was system- 
atically emptied at the moment of the building of the apse’ (p. 
33). He therefore sums up as follows: 


In order to take into account all the archeological facts which 
we have just enumerated, we believe it legitimate to put forward 
the hypothesis that the vault for inhumations was constructed about 
160 by the Christian community (at the same time as the pagan 
mausoleum ‘R’ and its annex ‘R’) in order to serve as a new 
common burial space (champ commun de sépulture) reserved for the 
bishops of Rome, that this vault was emptied at the time of the 
building of the apse, on account of the work on its foundations, and 
that the contents of the four tombs which were there were placed 
on the south by the tomb A, the tombs e, a, 5 and y« would have 
been dug then to receive the mortal remains of four Popes who had 
previously been buried in ‘Q’. On this hypothesis all the first group 
of papal tombs situated in the Vatican, according to the Liber Pon- 
tificalts, would be in field ‘P’. There is a surprising and gratifying 
coincidence, if we exclude the tomb of the apostle, that of the 
infant, and that of an non-existent Anacletus, the eleven tombs in 
‘P’ correspond in number to the eleven Popes said by the Liber 
Pontificalis to be buried tuxta corpus beati Petri. 


What then of the body of St. Peter? What of the bones dis- 
covered towards the end of the excavations, and right under the 
red wall just below the bottom of the three niches, and so 
immediately over where the grave of St. Peter is supposed by the 
Report to have been? 

The Abbé Ruysschaert points out that the Report (he almost 
suggests this was from excessive anxiety to be on the critical side), 
left in the shadow a number of facts which would have supported 
their thesis. One is the discovery of the bones; another, the 
evidence for the existence of a monument of some sort at the spot 
anterior to the one put up in A.p. 160. The evidence for this is 
slight but sufficient; it is the remains of a little wall which at one 
point is embedded slightly in the red wall. The abbé says that to 
attempt to reconstruct the shape of this monument would be /fa:re 


1 Art. cit. p. 33. 
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de l’ histoire romancée (p. 618), but nevertheless the existence of some 
kind of erection or tomb is attested by this relic of the wall ‘m I’. 

Again, at this point and under the red wall, which here, as 
though to avoid disturbing the ancient grave of Peter, does not 
reach its usual depth, lay a little heap of bones. They were not as 
deep down as the original grave. If that is where they came from, 
there has been a léger déplacement. ‘They do not include the head, 
nor is the skeleton otherwise complete. But it seems that they are 
the bones of one man and an old one. At present they are being 
examined medically in order to wring from them as much of their 
secret as possible. Some have objected that the law of the Roman 
Empire protecting human remains would have forbidden and 
prevented the Christians from touching the body of St. Peter, 
which must have disappeared in the desecration of A.D. 258. The 
Abbé wisely remarks that the law implies the offence. No one 
would establish such a law unless a contrary practice had become 
common. So it is possible that when the second monument was 
built, that of A.D. 160, the Christians transferred by a few inches, 
one might almost say to a hiding-place, the bones of their martyr. 
Had the head already gone? Who knows? Perhaps it and some 
other bones were taken at the time of the desecration of Christian 
burial-places in A.D. 258. It must be remembered that in the very 
early Church only the head was much considered as a relic. 

The strange and unusual position of the bones, which (as we 
presume or suppose as a likely hypothesis) were placed under the 
red wall c. A.D. 160, was the cause for their remaining undisturbed. 
It is the view of the Abbé that they have never left this spot. Was 
it not the scholar Delehaye who remarked dryly ‘beware of bones 
that have travelled’? 

The writer more than once insists that this part of his article, 
though perhaps for us the most interesting being the most novel, is 
the least certain, more especially as the results of the scientific 
enquiry into them have not yet been completed or given to the 
world. But he adds an important consideration: that if we are 
prepared to admit the fact of the discovery of the place of St. 
Peter’s grave, under the red wall (as the commission maintains), 
then this conclusion gives immense significance to the finding, 
within a few inches of that hallowed spot, of bones which (it would 
seem) were put there within 100 years of the death of St. Peter. 
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ST. CYPRIAN AND THE 
PAPACY 


Musings on an Old Problem 
By MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 


I. THE QUESTION OF METHOD 


and when one has worked at it oneself in the past a fresh 

treatment of the old problem arouses interest and expectancy.! 
Has one’s own ‘contribution’ been accepted and a further develop- 
ment achieved? Or is one’s conclusion being attacked? Has it 
perhaps even been disproved? Certainly the new approach can be 
assured of close attention ; impartiality is perhaps a little harder to 
promise—at least at first reading; but when references have been 
checked and time has allowed of maturer reflexion a fair judge- 
ment should not be impossible. 

The peculiar nature of this particular problem lends it a 
special interest. It is not a single problem. The chapter in question 
has given rise, really, to a series of different problems, the point at 
issue varying with the progress that has been made, simulta- 
neously, in the study of Cyprian’s language and thought, in that 
of the MS. evidence for what he wrote, and of the ecclesiology of 
his period. At first the problem was simple. Did Cyprian, in prov- 
ing the unity of the Church, use such expressions as: “he primacy 
was given to Peter’, and ‘When a man abandons the see of Peter— 
on whom the Church was built—does he imagine that he is still 
inside the Church?’ If he did, then he was a supporter of the pri- 
macy of the Pope and insisted on the necessity of communion 
with him. But even so loyal a Catholic as Latino Latini, in the six- 
teenth century, refused to admit that Cyprian ever wrote those 
words, for with his then unequalled knowledge of the MSS. he 
could say that those words were missing in all the ‘best’ MSS. ; 


S= CYPRIAN’S De Unitate chap. 4 presents an old problem, 


1 Dom J. Le Moyne: ‘Saint Cyprien est-il bien l’auteur de la rédaction bréve du 
De Unitate chapitre 4?’ (Revue bénédictine, 1953, pp. 70-115). 
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they must have been interpolated in the few MSS. which con- 
tained them. And so when, in the course of controversy, Catholics 
quoted them as Cyprianic, Protestants rejected them as being 
Roman interpolations. We can notice in passing not only that 
Cyprian’s authority was then, at least implicitly, recognized as 
common ground, but also that everybody was quite certain that 
they understood what those phrases meant: a recognition of the 
Papacy. 

In the MSS. then known which contained those phrases there 
is no doubt that they looked like interpolations. They were 
phrases embedded in what was a shortened form of the chapter as 
found in the best MSS. Had the evidence stopped there, the case 
against them would have been unanswerable. But just fifty years 
ago Dom Chapman called attention to the existence of a few 
MSS. which, while containing the chapter as it stood in the best 
MSS., had a second version of it immediately preceding, a version 
which contained as an integral part of itself those very phrases 
which had seemed to be interpolations in the other.1 This sug- 
gested that they were not interpolations in the ordinary sense, but 
that at some stage there had existed a MS. in which the original 
chapter as a whole had been replaced by a newly created text; 
that this had, in the course of time, been transcribed alongside the 
other and so incorporated in these later MSS., and that finally, in 
the case of the ‘interpolated’ MSS., certain phrases only had been 
borrowed from it. When in the course of publishing his findings 
Dom Chapman came across a MS. precisely of the character 
which he had conjectured his case was won. 

But the problem now was a different one, and he was not slow 
in putting forward his solution. He had proved that it was not a 
few pro-Roman phrases which had been interpolated: it was an 
alternative text which had been substituted, and one of great 
antiquity—indeed a text which reproduced Cyprian’s phraseology 
and style to perfection. Who was responsible for it? Chapman had 
no doubts: it was Cyprian himself. And in answer to the question 
why Cyprian had rewritten it, he maintained that the treatise had 
originally been aimed at a local schism in Africa—that of Feli- 
cissimus—but that, immediately after, the Novatian schism had 
broken out in Rome, and when, as we know, he sent a copy of his 
work to some confessors in Rome who had unfortunately joined 


1 “Les interpolations dans le traité de S. Cyprien sur l’unité de l’église’ (Revue 
bénédictine, 1902 and 1903). 
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the schism, he rewrote that chapter so as to include special refer- 
ences to St. Peter, the founder of that Church. It certainly contri- 
buted to their return to the Church. 

The fact of the existence of an alternative chapter was gener- 
ally accepted almost at once. Not so the ascription to Cyprian in 
the way suggested by Chapman, though Harnack himself recog- 
nized its plausibility. In place of an interpolator, there might be a 
forger. A forger would naturally imitate Cyprian’s style as closely 
as possible. And was the thought Cyprian’s thought? It was here 
that Hugo Koch entered the lists, the implacable opponent of the 
Papacy, and one of the greatest philological experts in Cyprianic 
studies. 

Cyprian’s thought as to the Papacy had been disputed ever 
since the Reformation, but never before had his expressions of 
seeming recognition of Rome been subjected to so close a scrutiny 
as they received from Hugo Koch. Those which occurred in the 
new version were compared with their parallels elsewhere: the 
latter were, to Koch’s mind, certainly un-papal, so that the 
obviously papal character of at least some of the former excluded 
the possibility that Cyprian was the author of that version which 
contained them. 

But while Koch was thus pursuing the discussion on the old 
lines, Chapman and many after him on the Catholic side were 
seeing the problem in a new light, in fact seeing it as a different 
problem—consciously or unconsciously encouraged to do so by 
the criticisms of Koch and others. There was no need to suppose 
that Cyprian always spoke as a loyal Papalist—what he said and 
did in the baptismal controversy was indication enough—he 
could be admitted to hold certain queer views (such as the sheer 
independence of each bishop), and some of his expressions which 
looked temptingly Papal could be recognized as not really bearing 
such a meaning. But for all that, there was a residuum which 
Koch and others did not fully account for. They overlooked a 
common fact of experience. We all, I suppose, at times put for- 
ward points of view of which we have not considered all the impli- 
cations, so that when later we assert the very opposite of what we 
had seemed to imply and are taxed with contradicting ourselves, 
we say: ‘No. I didn’t originally mean to imply that. I wasn’t look- 
ing at it quite in that way,’ and we may modify our original state- 
ment accordingly. So too with Cyprian. As Chapman showed, 
some of Cyprian’s dicta—at least as then understood—if pressed 
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to their logical conclusion would lead to ideas entirely opposed to 
his real mind; for instance, what he said of episcopal independ- 
ence would ultimately be the end of that unity of the Church 
which he strove for so passionately. It is therefore a priori likely 
that his thought is not all of a piece; that when he wrote his De 
Unitate he did not succeed in covering all that the unity of the 
Church meant to him, and that there may well be a residuum 
(appearing here or there spontaneously from his pen) to provide a 
corrective to some sweeping, general statements which he had 
not properly thought out at the time. If Koch was mistaken, for 
instance, in maintaining that, for Cyprian, Peter by the priority 
of his investiture was merely a symbol of unity and not its actual 
fountain-head, he was still more mistaken in expecting all 
Cyprian’s dicta and actions to fall into line with what he had put 
out officially as his teaching on the Church’s unity. 

The problem of such incoherences may seem at first sight in- 
soluble. We have pieces of evidence which point in opposite direc- 
tions. Which are we to choose? Maybe we have misunderstood 
one or the other, and a closer scrutiny of his language can provide 
a solution. But if not, there are other considerations which can 
serve as a useful guide. In general, the deductions which can be 
made from some particular statement will less truly represent a 
man’s thought than an explicit assertion to which he commits 
himself. How often do Catholics argue that Protestants must admit 
this or that if they are logical and true to their principles, when, 
as a matter of fact, they do not hold it at all. And vice versa. 
Because Catholics pray to the Virgin Mary, many Protestants 
think that they neither worship nor love our Lord and are sur- 
prised to hear us say that we do. It is a wise principle not to 
ascribe to others what their assertions seem to us to imply, until 
we are sure that they imply the same to them. This is what makes 
literary and historical criticism so difficult; its neglect is one 
reason why such widely divergent estimates can be made of the 
same historical figure from the same literary evidence. Caution 
bids us remember that implications, however obvious to us, are 
only implications, and must give way to explicit statements or 
actions in the opposite sense. 

But even such a principle as this must not be applied in a 
wooden way. True as it may be when the explicit statement is 
made under the same circumstances, it may mislead if the circum- 
stances have altered. The historical person in question may mean- 
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time have developed in one way or another, he may have passed 
through some emotional experience which leads him to speak and 
act in an unnatural way, he may not be quite himself. In such 
circumstances he may either blindly cling to some slogan he has 
coined in the past and apply it @ outrance—apparently confirming 
his original statement in a direction which he would not other- 
wise have followed—or else he may recklessly alter his whole 
position, consciously or unconsciously repudiating what he had 
said before. Only a close and impartial study of the situation can 
decide between the various possibilities, and often enough the 
data available are insufficient to lead to certainty. 

There is yet another set of considerations which claims the 
attention especially of the theological student of history. Hitherto 
we have been considering the mind of an individual. But such a 
student is primarily interested not in the individual, but in the life 
of the Church of which the individual is only a part, just as the 
profane historian aims, beyond the individuals, to catch the spirit 
of a movement or to appreciate the culture of a country at a given 
period. For the Christian theologian knows that Christ made a 
revelation and founded a Church, both of which were to abide till 
the consummation of the world. ‘Embodied’ in a succession of 
millions of individuals, these two realities were to make their way, 
and have made their way, through the centuries, and as they 
developed they could not, in the nature of things, realize all their 
valid potentialities in any one age, still less in any one individual. 
They had indeed a ‘completeness’ at any given time—resembling 
thus the growth of a child and not that of a building under con- 
struction—but as there was always more growth to come, we can- 
not expect to find in the first years what we now know as the 
developments of maturity, still less can we expect them in any 
individual of those first years. But what we can expect, and what 
we do find, is on the one hand that a particular age of the Church 
will betray tendencies which are only to be fully realized later, 
and on the other, that an individual will unconsciously betray 
traits of the Church’s life in which he lives, by actions or words or 
attitudes that he adopts, but of which he could not always give a 
full rational account. What is true of the social habits and conven- 
tions into which we are born is equally if not more true of the in- 
herited religious traditions of thought and practice which stem 
from Christ Himself. But, at the other extreme, we can also expect 
to find that an individual, even a champion of the Church, is in 
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some particular at variance with the general tendencies of his time, 
tendencies which only came to maturity later, so that only later 
would his error (such as it was) become unmistakably clear. 

These reflexions, elementary as they are, may seem to lead to 
a thorough scepticism about the ‘findings’ of historical study. 
Such a conclusion would be mistaken: the convergence of evi- 
dence may be such as to remove all reasonable doubt. But they do 
suggest caution and the need at times of conclusions held provi- 
sionally only, when the evidence is conflicting or where the conver- 
gence is not sufficient. In such cases one has not the right to 
declare an opposing view ‘impossible’. ‘Thus, to return to Cyprian’s 
De Unitate, Chapman could indeed show that every expression in 
the alternative text of chap. 4 found its parallels in Cyprian’s 
admittedly genuine works, yet he hardly pretended to prove that 
Cyprian had written it himself. He made a good case for it, and 
many scholars were ready to accept it as a provisional conclusion. 
On the other hand, Hugo Koch for all his skill and acumen really 
went beyond the evidence which he adduced when he declared 
that Cyprian could not possibly have written it because it contra- 
dicted his already ascertained thought. 

We need not enter into the discussions which followed. Suffice 
it to say that Cyprian’s language and thought were studied afresh 
on all sides, and Koch contributed many studies whose influence 
even on Catholic writers has been notable. Though he did not 
succeed in establishing all the points which he tried to make, he 
certainly promoted the serious discussion of Cyprian’s language 
and thought, the result of which has been a better understanding 
of the ecclesiological thought of his age. 

But the constant shifting of ground which the fresh appraise- 
ment of Cyprian’s language necessitated obscured the nature of 
the issue at stake. This was, originally: Did Cyprian write the 
alternative version? That was the issue, and its importance lay in 
the Papalist thought which the new version contained. It made all 
the difference whether Cyprian really said that a breach with 
Rome put a man outside the Church. That was how the alterna- 
tive version was originally understood ; that was how Koch under- 
stood it and for that very reason denied its authorship to Cyprian 
as being incompatible with the evidence of his certainly genuine 
works. But this attitude of Koch, which he has shared with so 
many literary critics in similar cases, calls itself for criticism. If one 
is going to admit as genuine only what can be exactly paralleled in 
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an author’s other writings, then the value of such a text is pre- 
cisely nil: it tells us nothing new about an author’s thought. If it 
did tell us something new, it would, on this basis, have to be re- 
jected as spurious. On the other hand, the fresh studies on 
Cyprian’s thought in general have led even some Catholic writers 
to reinterpret the new text in the De Unitate in such a way that it is 
in complete conformity with his thought elsewhere, some even 
going to the length of holding that, so far from being papal, that 
text is as anti-papal as the rest! Without admitting, for the 
moment, such a conclusion in its entirety, it is worth while point- 
ing out that if such be the case, it is of no importance to Cyprian’s 
thought whether he wrote it or not. By accepting Koch’s chal- 
lenge on his own ground, such writers have reduced their advo- 
cacy of the genuineness of the new text to a defence of something 
whose importance as regards the main issue is likewise precisely 
nil. [It may be the true solution; it may have other interesting 
aspects, but in so far as its evidence for Cyprian’s attitude to Rome 
goes, he need never have written it at all. 

But, as has been implied above, there is a middle way still 
open to us. Let us suppose that Cyprian was not always consistent 
with himself. It is commonly said that, champion that he was of 
the Faith and of the Scriptures, he was no great theologian. And 
anyone acquainted with his works will have noticed how ready he 
is to quote a passage of Scripture to support some contention of 
his, which only supports it if taken in one particular sense and not 
in another to which it is equally open. He will even apply the 
same text in opposite senses. Thus, when attacking the rigid 
Puritanism of Novatian, he (quite fairly) uses the parable of the 
tares and the wheat, but combines with it a reference to John the 
Baptist’s prophecy that Christ would purge His threshing floor, 
separating the wheat from the chaff. In both cases, he argues, 
such separation is a prerogative of Christ at judgement day: 
here below we are forbidden to attempt it as much as were the 
apostles before us (ep. 54, 33 ep. 55, 25). But, a short time earlier, 
he had used the wheat and chaff reference to illustrate the very 
opposite. Why did God permit divisions in the Church? St. Paul 
tells us that it was to test and make known the faithful, and (adds 
Cyprian) to unmask the wicked : ‘thus even before judgement day, 
here on earth too, the just are distinguished from the unjust and 
the chaff separated from the wheat’ (De Unitate, 10; cf. later, ep. 


59, 7)- 
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If then Cyprian’s teaching did not always conform to a clearly 
thought-out scheme and if his arguments were at times oppor- 
tunist in character, it is precarious to test the genuineness of a 
doubtful passage by its conformity to his ‘ascertained’ thought. If 
other evidence is available, if sound reasons of a different order 
lead us to ascribe it to him, then we can begin to compare its 
phrases to its parallels elsewhere and perhaps thus learn more 
about his theological or ecclesiological thought. On a previous 
occasion the present writer proposed a number of such reasons 
on behalf of the alternative version of chap. 4.! The reception 
accorded to that study was most gratifying. Certain reviewers 
were not altogether satisfied with some of those reasons, but all 
acknowledged that for the first time the precise length of the 
alternative text had been established? (which delimitation pro- 
vided the basis of most of those reasons). What was still more 
gratifying was to find that, simultaneously and quite independ- 
ently, another writer, Dr. Othmar Perler in Switzerland, had in a 
different type of study come to the same conclusion both as to the 
length of the text and as to its genuineness.* That was confirma- 
tion indeed. 

Dom Le Moyne, in the long article which has occasioned 
these reflexions, fully recognizes the delimitation of the two texts 
and takes those writers to task who have, since, ignored it. But the 
main conclusion, viz. that the alternative text was also written by 
Cyprian himself, he refuses to admit. He sees in it a revision made 
in Africa, apparently in the fourth century, by which time, he 
implies, Rome was considered to be the centre of the Church, 
whereas the recognized version is ‘episcopal’ in character in con- 
formity with Cyprian’s general attitude in his other writings. In 
substance, then, he returns to the old position represented by such 
names as E. W. Watson, Hugo Koch, Dom O. Casel and Arch- 
bishop J. H. Bernard. 


(To be concluded) 


1 ‘St. Cyprian’s De Unitate chap. 4 in the Light of the Manuscripts’ (Rome, 1937). 
2 It is regrettable that M. de Labriolle in his edition of the De Unitate (in the series 
Unam Sanctam), while discussing the above study at some length, misrepresents its 
findings and gives the lengths of the two texts incorrectly. 
* In two articles of the Rémische Quartalschrift, 1936. 











THE FRESCOES OF 
CASTELSEPRIO 


By EMMY WELLESZ 


the province of Varese, between Milan and the Swiss 

frontier. As the name indicates, Seprio, the old Sibrium, 
had been a fortified place. It was under Byzantine domination in 
the sixth century, and seems to have been of considerable military 
importance under the Lombard kingdom. In 1287 the place was 
destroyed by the Milanese; the churches alone were spared, but 
gradually fell into decay. 

In 1944, in the course of an archaeological survey of the pro- 
vince, a most unexpected and important discovery was made in 
the humble little church of Santa Maria foris portas, which stood 
on the outskirts of the ancient fortifications. After the covering 
whitewash had been removed a series of frescoes appeared, repre- 
senting scenes from the Life of the Virgin and from the Childhood 
of Christ. The cycle is incomplete; parts of the paintings are miss- 
ing altogether, others are so badly damaged that the subject can 
no longer be identified, even those which have suffered least are in 
poor condition. What remains, however, is of such amazing 
beauty that scholars and lovers of art from all over the world 
have been attracted to that remote place. And the paintings are 
so unique in style that the controversy as to their date and pro- 
venance has filled volumes of writings in various languages. 

The only documentary evidence concerning the frescoes is 
provided by a few names scratched immediately over the paint- 
ings, one of which has been identified with that of a Milanese 
archbishop who died some time before the middle of the tenth 
century. The frescoes, therefore, must have been painted anterior 
to this date. Also, most scholars agree that the names which 
accompany some of the figures are inscribed in letters which 
indicate that the painter was of Greek origin. Within this wide 
framework, however, the most divergent theories have been 
evolved. In fact the dates which have been attributed to the 
Vol, 228. No. 464. 169 D 
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frescoes by various scholars are centuries apart. This discrepancy 
seems astounding ; but we must remember that our knowledge of 
mediaeval art, in the West as in the East, is fragmentary to a 
degree. What survives is only a fraction of what existed, and even 
the few extant works are hardly ever securely documented. In 
order to get at a clearer understanding of these works, and to re- 
create a picture of their historical and stylistic background not 
entirely lacking in coherence, the scholar engaged in this pre- 
carious study has to take into account the vast gaps, in time and 
in place, by which the remaining works of art are separated. Even 
the most scrupulous, the most matter-of-fact, has to use his imagi- 
nation when he tries to fill in these gaps or to bridge them over. 

The frescoes appear as a landmark in the realm of early 
mediaeval art. No wonder, then, that they have been judged by 
various writers according to their various lights. 

The basis of all further discussion is provided by an admirable 
publication, issued as early as 1948 by those Italian scholars who 
discovered the paintings and were responsible for their restora- 
tion. In this beautifully illustrated book (Santa Maria di Castel- 
seprio, Istituto di Alta Cultura, Milano) G. P. Bognetti discusses 
in all detail the historical background, G. Chierici the architec- 
ture, and A. de Capitani d’Arzago (who unfortunately died 
shortly afterwards) the frescoes. 

The paintings decorate the four walls of what has been called 
the ‘apse-room’ ; it is separated from the nave by a wall with an 
unusually narrow arched opening. Above the arch we see a 
medallion with a throne, symbolic of Christ triumphant, which is 
flanked by angels holding orb and sceptre. A medallion on the 
opposite, the back wall, contains the bust of Christ. The narrative 
scenes run along the walls in two superposed zones. They are told 
in the ‘continuous style’, one action following the other without 
any indication of a dividing frame. Some stories illustrate scenes 
from the orthodox Gospels, others can only be understood from 
apocryphal books, the Protoevangelium of James and the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew. 

In the ‘Annunciation’ the Virgin is spinning the purple for the 
temple when she is interrupted by the Angel’s message. The 
pitcher on the floor shows that she had been at the well, where the 
Angel had made his first appearance. A young woman, standing 
in an open doorway, raises her hand in amazed wonder: she may 
perhaps be regarded as one of the undefiled daughters of Israel 
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who helped Mary with her spinning. After this comes the ‘Visita- 
tion’; then another scene which can only be explained by the 
apocryphal Gospels. It is the “Trial by Water’: the Virgin’s 
purity is tested in the Temple where the Priest offers her a drink 
of ‘the Water of the Lord’ which marks the sinner, but leaves the 
innocent unharmed. Then follows ‘Joseph’s dream’, which is also 
contained in the orthodox Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
after this an extremely vivid illustration of the apocryphal story of 
the ‘Journey to Bethlehem’ ; a son of Joseph leads the ass on which 
the Virgin is mounted, and she turns back towards Joseph, 
obviously in order to answer a question, as can be guessed from 
the expressive glances and gestures of both; he asks why he had 
seen in her face ‘at one time laughter, at another sorrow’; to 
which she replies that she had seen two peoples before her eyes, 
the one rejoicing, the other weeping (Gentiles and Jews). The 
‘Nativity’ scene includes the ‘Washing of the Child’ and the story 
of the midwife whose hand was ‘dropping off as if burned with 
fire’ because she doubted the Mystery which had taken place, but 
who was healed after she repented. The series goes on with “The 
Angel bringing the good tidings to the shepherds’ and the 
‘Adoration of the Magi’. The last scene whose subject is clearly 
recognizable is “The Presentation in the Temple’; the Virgin 
hands over the Child to Simeon, the Prophetess Anna stands 
behind him, St. Joseph and two priests follow the Virgin. 

Three panels are so badly damaged that their subject can no 
longer be securely identified. Taking into account the surviving 
fragments of paint, Capitani d’Arzago has a number of sugges- 
tions to offer. So has Professor Weitzmann, the distinguished 
Byzantinist, in his book The Fresco Cycle of S. Maria di Castelseprio 
(Princeton 1951). The two scholars are slightly at variance as to 
the scenes they propose; but they agree that, on the whole, the 
cycle represents a very definite programme. For each story, as 
they see it, centres round the Mystery of the Incarnation, present- 
ing witnesses to attest the Divinity of Christ. Capitani d’Arzago 
calls the cycle a “Theophany Vision’; Weitzmann a ‘dogmatic 
homily in pictures’; and he believes that the programme was 
worked out by an erudite theologian, and was perhaps originally 
intended to illustrate a manuscript. 

The first impression we get when looking at the frescoes is one 
of startled surprise. For no other Christian paintings we know are 
as closely related as these to late classica' wall-paintings, familiar 
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to us mainly from the extensive excavations in Pompeii. We feel as 
if our entire conception of early Christian painting had to be 
revised. 

The open-air scenes—the ‘Nativity’, for instance, or the 
“Adoration’—are set in a landscape, whose depth is indicated by 
the overlapping of hills and rocks, and by the appearance, against 
the horizon, of rustic settlements, the reduced scale of which 
makes their distance obvious. The resemblance to late-antique 
bucolic landscapes is evident, the more so since the technique is 
very much alike: few colours are used, but in a great variety of 
shades; the effect is one of great luminosity, and suggestive of 
atmosphere. Architectural items, whether belonging to the ex- 
terior or interior of buildings, are rendered with a clear under- 
standing of their relationship in space; and they are classical in 
character. The figures too, some of which can even be traced 
back to particular antique prototypes, are classical. Their volume 
is made evident by swelling outlines and subtle modelling, and 
sometimes by the rich draperies of their garments. ‘Their complex 
attitudes and vivid gestures, which involve a great deal of fore- 
shortening, and, more than anything, their free arrangement 
within their spatially well-defined surroundings, evoke the illusion 
of a third dimension. 

It hardly needs emphasizing how exceptional all these charac- 
teristics must seem in Christian paintings belonging to the early 
Middle Ages, paintings of which we are used to think as being 
hieratic in style, and confined to the two-dimensional picture 
plane. 

What we admire most in the frescoes of Castelseprio, however, 
is the very personal way in which the artist has used an ancient 
tradition for his own purpose. He fills each episode with dramatic 
tension ; all figures, even those of lesser importance, participate in 
the action; also, he is most effective in conveying psychological 
moods. Out of many similar traits I should like to mention only a 
few: the look of wonder and humility with which the Virgin 
glances at the Angel of the ‘Annunciation’ ; the infinite sensitive- 
ness with which Elizabeth, in the ‘Visitation’, touches the Virgin’s 
womb; the Virgin’s attitude in the ‘Nativity’, so suggestive of 
relaxation after past suffering; the pathetic eagerness with which 
the doubting midwife stretches out her shrinking hand; Simeon’s 
deep reverence when he receives the Child in the Temple, etc. 
Who was the great anonymous artist to whom the admirable 
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cycle is due? Capitani d’Arzago believes the frescoes to have been 
painted some time towards the middle of the seventh century by a 
Greek artist coming from Syria or Palestine. After the Arab con- 
quest, many Oriental clerics, mainly Melchites, fled to Italy, and 
were employed by the Roman Church to convert the Lombards 
from Arianism; and, in the Italian scholar’s view, there may have 
been painters among them, or else in their company, who were 
capable of such an achievement. He puts forward the theory that 
in the near East, with Alexandria and Antioch as its most impor- 
tant centres, the Hellenistic tradition lived on uninterrupted, 
whilst in other Christian countries, under the hegemony of 
Byzantium, an anti-naturalistic, hieratic style evolved, which was 
completely different from the style in which the Castelseprio 
frescoes were conceived. In order to prove his theory, he points out 
a number of works of Eastern origin, in which he finds analogies, 
either in style or iconography, with the frescoes; he also draws 
attention to some works which Orientals executed in Italy, the 
best known of which are the early frescoes of St. Maria Antiqua in 
Rome. 

His views have found recognition with some scholars, though 
his own collaborators are less outspoken in their dating. They 
admit the possibility of a later date, the end of the seventh or even 
the eighth century. Professor Toesca, the eminent historian of 
Italian art, on the other hand, was at first inclined to believe that 
the frescoes originated in the sixth century; in a later article 
(L’ Arte, 1951) he suggests that they were painted at the beginning 
of the seventh century by a master coming from Byzantium. 

Capitani d’Arzago’s main antagonist is Professor Weitzmann 
who in his detailed investigation of the subject arrives at a con- 
clusion which differs widely from that of the Italian scholar. 
According to him, from about the third century onwards and in- 
creasing with each following century, the pure classical style, in 
the East and in the West, was gradually transformed by the infu- 
sion of new artistic principles which aimed at a greater stylization 
and abstraction. In the tenth century, however, starting in Byzan- 
tium, a conscious revival of classical forms took place which led to 
the so-called Macedonian Renaissance. And Weitzmann believes 
the frescoes to be an outcome of this revival and to have been 
painted by a Byzantine artist towards the middle of the tenth 
century. 

The historical facts on which he bases his theory are the 
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following: Hugo, Count of Vienne and Margrave of Arles, who 
was crowned as King of Italy in 926, entertained extremely 
cordial relations with Byzantium. Embassies went to and fro and, 
in 944, the marriage took place between a Byzantine prince and 
an Italian princess—the future Emperor Romanos II and the 
Empress Eudoxia. Weitzmann thinks that a painter might well 
have been in the train of one of these embassies. 

There is one point, however, on which both scholars are in full 
agreement: they both believe that the paintings which show the 
closest analogies with the Castelseprio frescoes are contained in 
two famous manuscripts, a sumptuously illustrated Psalter in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (N.139) and the Joshua Roll in 
the Vatican library (Cod. Palat. gr. 431), in which the achieve- 
ments of the Old Testament hero are told in a continuous sequence 
of pictures, in a similar way to the New Testament stories in 
Castelseprio. The conclusions, however, which each draws from 
the comparison of the frescoes with the miniatures are widely 
opposed. 

Capitani d’Arzago believes that the Joshua Roll belongs to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century ; and 
that the Paris Psalter was, in the tenth century, ‘mechanically’ 
copied from a seventh-century prototype. The analogies between 
those manuscripts and the frescoes, therefore, are taken by him as 
a further proof of an early dating of the frescoes. Weitzmann, on 
the other hand, together with many other scholars, regards both 
manuscripts as most important works of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance, originating from the imperial scriptorium in Byzantium ; 
and he thinks that, in the last instance, the frescoes may have had 
as their archetype a roll similar to the Joshua Roll, and which also 
came from the imperial scriptorium of the Capital. He regards the 
Castelseprio frescoes as ‘the first monumental works of art of the 
first half of the tenth century to come to light’ since, up to now, 
the only works which could be attributed to this ‘most creative 
phase of Byzantine art’ belonged to the minor arts, consisting in 
miniatures, ivories, enamels, etc. 

Professor Morey, in his article ‘Castelseprio and the Byzantine 
Renaissance’ (The Art Bulletin, XXXIV, 3), written as an answer 
to Weitzmann’s book, admits the parallelism between the frescoes 
and the manuscripts, but he maintains that both the Joshua Roll 
and the Paris Psalter were illustrated in the seventh century, at 
the latest about 700, and that they are representatives of the purely 
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hellenistic tradition of Alexandria. Even if the Psalter was actually 
illustrated in Byzantium—he says—the headmaster to whom the 
best miniatures are due was undoubtedly an artist trained in a 
style and technique exotic for Constantinople. The same must be 
true for the painter of Castelseprio, whom Morey calls ‘the finest 
artist the early Middle Ages left us’; he arrives approximately at 
the same dating as Capitani d’Arzago, though, in other points— 
e.g. the painter’s nationality—his views differ from those of the 
Italian scholar. 

Another eminent American, Professor Meyer Schapiro, in an 
extensive review of Weitzmann’s book (The Art Bulletin, XXXIV, 
2), 1s so far in agreement with it as to believe that both manuscripts, 
the Joshua Roll as well as the Psalter, date from the tenth century. 
He thinks, however, that stylistically they differ widely from the 
frescoes, lacking in the fresh spontaneity, the rhythmical sweep, 
the masterly command of atmospheric perspective for which the 
former are conspicuous. He proposes for them the eighth century 
as the most probable date; for at that period the influx of Greeks 
and Syrians in Italy had become so extensive that it is not sur- 
prising to witness the rise of an Italo-Oriental style in the very few 
remnants of the artistic output of the time; and these remnants, 
though they do not approach them in quality, show certain analo- 
gies in style as well as in iconography with our frescoes—a fact 
which had already been noticed by Capitani d’Arzago and other 
scholars. Like others before him, Meyer Schapiro refers to the 
frescoes of St. Maria Antiqua, to the few surviving mosaics from 
the Oratory of the Virgin, built for Pope John VII (705-707) and 
to some less important remains in other parts of Italy which all 
bear witness to the infiltration of Eastern art forms into the West. 
But these works are altogether too fragmentary, too badly restored 
or too mediocre in quality to give more than a faint glimpse of the 
lost treasures. A great masterpiece like the Castelseprio frescoes 
would complete the picture in the most perfect way. 

The author goes on by making an extremely interesting point: 
if the frescoes are regarded as outstanding but not isolated pheno- 
mena within the general scope of coeval Italian art they will help 
us to understand some remarkable achievements of the Carolin- 
gian ‘Renaissance’. He reminds us e.g. of the Evangelist portraits 
contained in the Gospels of the Vienna Schatzkammer, of Xanten 
and of Aix-la-Chapelle, so classical in their general appearance 
and in the intimate spatial relationship between the figures and 
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the deep landscapes which form their background. Such works 
presuppose ‘a prior training in this southern style or the direct 
help of foreign teachers to whom such naturalistic forms were 
customary ; for it seems improbable that German artists, after the 
long period of stylized ornamental painting in the North could 
have been equal to such achievements without guidance and 
assistance. 

It is impossible to remain unimpressed by all the wealth of 
knowledge which has been expounded by so many distinguished 
scholars in order to clear up the maze of problems which grew out 
of the discovery of the frescoes. If, to conclude this survey of the 
more important attempts towards a satisfactory solution, the 
present writer may be allowed to express tentatively her own 
opinion, it would be in favour of the eighth-century dating. It 
seems easier to see the frescoes as a prominent outcome of the 
great wave of Grecism which swept over Italy in the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries than as the work of an isolated exotic 
artist; and one is inclined to feel that the master of Castelseprio 
was a leading figure among other painters of frescoes rather than 
an artist who relied on miniatures as his immediate prototypes. 

Yet, when everything is said, the mystery of the paintings re- 
mains unsolved. It may be that in future years other works will be 
discovered which will shed more light on the art of the “dark 
centuries’ so that the historical position of the cycle will no longer 
be open to doubt. At present we can only agree with Professor 
Grabar, the great authority on Byzantine studies, who, in his 
recently published book on Byzantine Painting (Skira, 1953), con- 
cludes a chapter on Castelseprio with the following words: “The 
Castelseprio frescoes are the work of a very great artist and this 
fact lessens our chances of designing him a place in the main 
stream of the art of his time. Thus, whether he was actually 
Byzantine, or only indirectly associated with Byzantium (or even 
quite independent of it), we should be chary of attempting to trace 
the art he stands for—when we seek to “place” it historically—to 
any specific art current, whether Italic or Constantinopolitan, of 
his day; in fact we should do better to picture him as initiating 
that current. A masterwork in the “antique” manner, these 
Castelseprio frescoes constitute a milestone in the history of early 
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mediaeval “‘Renaissance’’. 











EVEREST 


By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


was the twelfth major expedition to attempt to climb 
Everest, and the third by the Nepal face of the mountain. 

Mallory had seen the Khumbu icefall on this face from afar in 
the course of the first reconnaissance expedition. In 1951 a party 
led by Eric Shipton had crossed the icefall, but had been stopped 
by a gigantic crevasse which there was no possible way of turning. 
In 1952 a Swiss expedition crossed this crevasse by a brilliant feat 
of icemanship. Asper was lowered sixty feet into the crevasse to a 
point where it was partly choked by fallen blocks of ice. From this 
point he succeeded in forcing his way up the other wall of the 
crevasse, and, once on the other side, it was easy to construct a 
rope bridge. The British expedition, forewarned by this experi- 
ence, were adequately provided with ladders. 

In 1952 Tensing and Lambert reached a height of 28,250 feet, 
the highest point attained by man up to then. The second Swiss 
attempt, made in the autumn after the monsoon, was less success- 
ful, but in spite of gales and temperatures which sank to 40° the 
Swiss reached a height of 26,575 feet on 21 November! 

Avant-Premiéres a 1 Everest, by Gabriel Chevalley, René Dittert 
and Raymond Lambert, is always readable and often dramatic. 
Between its covers you can find the extremes both of unrealism 
and of realism. ‘Aucun de nous, je crois,’ writes René Dittert, 
‘n’est venue ici par vanité, pour la gloire.’ Mountaineering litera- 
ture is often curiously unrealistic in the reluctance of mountain 
writers to admit the part played by personal and by national 
ambition. No Everest climber need blush to admit that personal 
ambition was one of the motives which sent him to Everest. The 
Swiss were less affected than the British by purely national con- 
siderations. The British insisted on an all-British party, whereas 
the Swiss in 1952 invited the British to join their expedition, on the 
understanding, of course, that if the expedition failed the Swiss 
would be invited by the British in the following year. 

Nothing could be more realistic than René Dittert’s account of 
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ik Everest expedition which was led by Sir John Hunt 
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the demoralizing influence of extreme cold and exhaustion on the 
team spirit of an expedition. After describing an outburst of 
temper he writes: ‘Extreme exhaustion brings everything out of a 
man, his injustice and his violence. This proves nothing, except 
that he is a man. Those who, when they have recovered their 
equilibrium, wish to pass for angels are in bad faith. All those who 
have climbed to 8,000 metres in bad conditions must admit that 
they have often felt bitter and hostile towards their companions on 
the rope. Whether we like it or not, everybody’s first thought is 
for his own skin, his own interests and his own life rather than the 
lives of others. I write of the things about which it is usual to keep 
silent. 7 ant pis, for I dislike phoney idylls and lies. The manifesta- 
tions of the instinct of self-preservation are often brutal, and I con- 
sole myself with the reflection that those who remain polite and 
amiable and gracious in all circumstances have not perhaps 
climbed to 8,000 metres and endured three days of fierce storms 
at that height.’ 

A Swiss who had climbed in the Himalaya remarked to me 
that one of the signs of demoralization in high altitudes is the 
neglect of normal precautions. He mentioned specifically the 
neglect to rope on snow-covered glaciers. There is a good example 
of this in The Mountain World, in which Leon Flory describes an 
incident in the course of the Swiss expedition to Everest. He was 
‘plodding through the melting snow above Camp III’, and lost 
his balance as a snow ridge collapsed below him. He fell with his 
hands against the opposite wall of the crevasse, and by a super- 
human effort saved himself. But why was he unroped? He leaves 
this question unanswered but adds, “This kind of incident was 
repeated, alas, with less luck, resulting in a casualty among the 
Sherpas.’ 

The first great obstacle on the Nepal face is the Khumbu ice- 
fall, which consists of two sections, each of which is about a 
thousand feet in height, separated by a more gradual shelf. The 
icefall had to be attacked, for on each side of the icefall are the 
receptacles for the constant ice avalanches which fall from the 
slopes of Everest and of Nuptse. 

The second problem is the great crevasse which separates the 
head of the icefall from the western Cwm, a crevasse which was 
crossed by means of ladders brought specially for this purpose. 
The third problem is that of the Lhotse face, which rises 4000 feet 
from the head of the Cwm to the South Col. The Lhotse face con- 
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sists of steep slopes of hard snow revealing occasional streaks of 
shining ice and intersected by a rocky ridge named by the Swiss 
the Eperon de Genevois. This ridge is extremely steep, and no- 
where provides a ledge for a camp. The Swiss spent eight days 
exploring this face. The first party to reach the Col spent a miser- 
able night en route in an impromptu bivouac on a small ledge of ice 
hacked out by their ice-axes. They were too tightly packed into 
their emergency tent to get into their sleeping-bags. 

The British, profiting by the Swiss experience, worked out a 
line on the Lhotse glacier which enabled them to establish two 
proper camps between the base of the Lhotse wall and the South 
Col. The establishment of these camps and of the camp on the 
South Col called for careful planning and great endurance on the 
part of those Sherpas who carried heavy loads without oxygen to 
the South Col. Of the British, both Noyce and Wylie reached the 
South Col without oxygen, carrying heavier loads than some of the 
Sherpas. 

On 26 May Tom Bourdillon and Charles Evans reached the 
south summit of Everest at a height of 28,700 feet, the highest 
peak and the highest point till then climbed by man. Finally, on 
29 May, which was incidentally the five hundredth anniversary of 
the fall of Constantinople, Edmund Hillary and Tensing reached 
the summit of Everest. 

The summit is approximately the same height above the base 
camp as Mont Blanc above Chamonix. If the base camp could be 
lowered to 12,000 feet and the summit of Everest correspondingly 
lowered, and if climbers could be certain of enjoying the climatic 
conditions and the same temperatures as are enjoyed by moun- 
taineers ascending Mont Blanc in a spell of good weather, and if 
there were a club hut at the foot of the Lhotse face, and steps 
already cut at the difficult points in the icefall, a strong party 
could climb Everest in two days from the base camp. 

Even if the base camp and summit of Everest could be 
lowered some 14,000 feet, and Alpine climatic conditions guaran- 
teed, Everest would not be an easy mountain, for the Khumbu 
icefall would rank as difficult in the Alps. Above this icefall there 
is nothing on the Lhotse face which would worry experienced 
mountaineers, and the one difficulty on the final ridge, the steep 
pitch brilliantly led by Sir Edmund Hillary, could almost certainly 
be avoided by a party which had time and energy to explore alter- 
native routes on the rock face to the west. 
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It is therefore a measure of the difficulties due to climate and 
altitude that, whereas an Alpine replica of Everest could be 
climbed in two days, the successful expedition spent forty-seven 
days from the base camp to the summit. 

The 1953 expedition succeeded for many reasons which may 
be enumerated as follows: in the first place it enjoyed weather 
conditions without which success would have been impossible. 
Everest can only be climbed in the brief lull between the winter 
gales and the monsoon. The Swiss experience of attempting 
Everest between the monsoon and the gales of the following 
winter seems to rule out this period as offering any serious hope of 
reaching the summit of Everest. There is no certainty of any lull 
between the winter gales and the monsoon, and the complete 
absence of any such lull ruined all hopes which the Everest expedi- 
tions of 1936 and 1938 entertained. 

Secondly, the 1953 expedition would not have succeeded but 
for the fact that their oxygen apparatus was far in advance of that 
used by the Swiss. The principal credit for this is due to Dr. R. B. 
Bourdillon, whose son Tom made the first ascent of the south 
peak of Everest, and to Mr. Peter Lloyd, a member of a former 
Everest expedition. 

The oxygen apparatus of the Swiss expedition was far inferior, 
and for this reason they arrived on the South Col in a more 
exhausted condition. The support parties were therefore not in a 
position to give the same assistance to Lambert and Tensing in 
their final push for the summit as the supporting parties in the 
1953 expedition. It is interesting in this connexion to contrast the 
conditions enjoyed in the nights passed in the highest camps on 
Everest by Lambert and Tensing in 1952 and by Sir Edmund 
Hillary and Tensing in 1953. The latter passed a comparatively 
comfortable night. Lambert and Tensing, on the other hand, 
camping at 27,550 feet, had no sleeping-bags, no mattresses, no 
stove and nothing to drink except snow melted by candle- 
flames. The night was a terrible one. The fact that they climbed 
700 feet from this camp on the following day is astonishing. Well 
might Mr. W. H. Murray write, ‘No more heroic effort has ever 
been made to reach the summit of Everest.’ 

The third reason for success was that the 1953 expedition 
profited not only by the experience of the Swiss but also by the 
stores which they left behind at various points on the mountain. 
Sir John Hunt compares these expeditions to a relay race. The 
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Swiss, as he points out, received the baton from the Shipton expe- 
dition, and after running a brilliant lap, passed it on to the British. 

Sir John is generous in his acknowledgment of all those who 
had helped to make success possible, with one exception. This 
exception is understandable, for Sir John could not, without 
immodesty, have given Mr. Claude Elliott the credit which he 
deserves for his share in the final success. Mr. Elliott was chair- 
man of the Himalayan Committee who were faced with an 
awkward choice between two candidates for leadership, each of 
whom had quite exceptional qualifications. The decision for 
which Mr. Claude Elliott was mainly responsible was inevitably 
criticized in certain quarters. It is no disparagement to the other 
candidate to state that it would be difficult to conceive a finer 
leader than Sir John Hunt. 

And this brings me to the fourth, and by no means the least 
important, factor in the success of the expedition—superb leader- 
ship. A Swiss who had climbed in the Himalaya remarked to me, 
‘The British succeeded because no expedition has been better 
planned or better organized or enjoyed better leadership and 
better team work.’ 

In his record of the expedition Sir John gives first priority to 
factual accuracy, but many readers will be puzzled by his number- 
ing of the Swiss camps, and will assume, wrongly, that his refer- 
ences on pages 128 and 148 are to the camps established on the 
first of the two Swiss expeditions. A fatal accident to a Sherpa on 
the autumn expedition forced the Swiss to re-route their attempt 
on the South Col, and to establish two extra camps on the Lhotse 
glacier, the Swiss camp on the South Col being thus their sixth 
camp on the spring and their eighth camp on the autumn 
expedition. 

Sir John’s style is restrained, perhaps a little too restrained, 
but there are some passages in which the reader is conscious of 
undertones of emotion in spite of the author’s reticence, notably 
the very moving passage describing Sir John’s feelings as he waited 
for Hillary and Tensing to return. The Indian wireless news 
bulletins had just informed the world that the expedition had 
failed, when five men could be seen above the camp slowly 
approaching. 

The approaching climbers made no sign, just plodded on dejec- 


tedly towards us; they did not even wave a greeting. My heart 
sank. In my weak state this plod up the track was already an effort. 
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This must be failure. . . . Suddenly, the leading man in the party 
—it was George Lowe—raised his axe, pointing unmistakably 
towards the distant top of Everest; he made several vigorous 
thrusts. The others behind him were now making equally unequi- 
vocal thrusts. Far from failure, this was IT! They had made it!! 













In a book in which every material factor contributing to the 
success is recorded with scientific accuracy, it is interesting to find 
that due importance is attached to non-material imponderables. 
Sir John had been sent a crucifix by an Ampleforth monk with a 
request that this should be taken to the summit of Everest, and in 
acknowledging the gift Sir John asked for the prayers of the 
Community. The crucifix was handed over to Sir Edmund 
Hillary and buried in the snow on the summit of Everest next to 
the thaus-offering placed on the summit in honour of Buddha by 
Tensing. 

After enumerating all the factors which contributed to this 
great triumph, Sir John concludes: 













And I would add one more asset, intangible, less easy to assess : 
the thoughts and prayers of all those many who watched and waited 
and hoped for our success. We were aware of this hidden force and 
we were fortified by it. 
















THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


By JOHN CRUICKSHANK 


and constant concern for religious matters. It is true that 

his attitude to Christianity, and to various forms of organ- 
ized religion, passed through a variety of phases, but his pre- 
occupation with spiritual values was instinctive and lasting. This 
fact is emphasized both by academic students of his work and by 
his intimate friends. Mr. Ronald A. Wilson writes: 


[ane con his long life’ Romain Rolland displayed a deep 


Though, at the age of fifteen, he ceased to be a practising 
Catholic, Rolland never lost his deeply religious character, nor can 
anything shake his belief in an all-pervading, omnipresent Deity.? 


Rolland’s friend, Louis Gillet, goes even further. Although Gillet 
was an ardent Roman Catholic, while Rolland had broken with 
the Church, he could write to Rolland, in a letter of 1898, that the 
latter’s sense of spiritual values left him with an acute feeling of his 
own limitations: 


When I talk with you I am almost ashamed of being a Chris- 
tian: compared with me, you seem so much more worthy of the 
name and calling of a Christian.* 


The sources of Rolland’s religious sensibility are to be found 
both in the inherent tendencies of his own nature and in certain 
aspects of his environment and upbringing. His mother was 
devoted to the requirements of Catholic religious practice and 


1 Born at Clamecy in 1866, and died at Vézelay in 1944. 

2 Ronald A. Wilson, The Pre-War Biographies of Romain Rolland, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, p. 67. 

® Cahiers Re Romain Rolland (IT) : Correspondance entre Louis Gillet et Romain Rolland, Paris, 
Albin Michel, 1949, p. 38. 

(In this and subsequent footnotes the reference is to the original French text. The 
original French has been retained, along with the English translation, in two instances 
where immediate reference to Rolland’s own phrasing seemed particularly desirable. 
All translations into English are my own.) 
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accustomed her son to regular church attendance and private 
worship. Her tendency towards melancholy and her concern with 
the fact of death also left an early and deep impression on 
Rolland’s thinking. It is probable, too, that almost constant ill- 
health further developed Rolland’s preoccupation, not only with 
death, but with the general question of man’s relation to God in 
time and in eternity. Rolland’s nature was such that he felt the 
continual need of a creed by which to live, and this fact, together 
with his early preference for some kind of Bergsonian intuition, 
helped to open the way for the exercise of faith. This turning to 
faith and inner illumination, based on belief in a spiritual order 
not wholly accessible to reason, was a fundamental characteristic 
of Rolland’s outlook. No doubt it can also be accepted as a 
criterion of the fundamentally religious mind. 

It was precisely because of this deep-seated concern with 
spiritual matters that Rolland allowed himself to write both in 
praise and blame of various religious creeds. His studies of Hindu 
religion! reveal a mind which has known many of the spiritual 
conflicts and strivings which it discusses. Where he criticizes a 
particular religious attitude he is not, like so many opponents of 
religion, doing so out of a constitutional inability to understand 
the nature of religious experience. Criticism of this sort he held to 
be worthless. He wrote: 


To have tested for oneself the fact of religious experience is the 
first essential requirement in understanding, judging, and, if you 
like, opposing either one particular religion or religion in general. 
And not even everyone who has been a follower of some particular 
religion is qualified to speak about it; those who are honest will 
admit that the fact of religious experience and the profession of 
religion are two different things.’ 


Rolland distinguishes between the profession of religion and the fact 
of religious experience, not simply in order to justify his own lack 
of specific religious affiliation, but also from a desire to merit 
serious attention on these matters. His criticism of what he regards 
as religious shortcomings is not a way of excusing a negative 
attitude on his own part. His aim is rather to develop a more 
positive and dynamic religious consciousness in others—and in 
himself. He attacks certain aspects of organized religion, not 

1 See La Vie de Ramakrishna, Paris, Stock, 1929; La Vie de Vivekananda et I’ évangile 


universel, Paris, Stock, 1930 (2 vols.). 
2 La Vie de Ramakrishna, p. 14. 
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because of an incapacity for sympathetic understanding, but out 
of an abundance of faith. 

Romain Rolland’s religious speculations are essentially mobile 
in character. They alter, they waver, they bear all the signs of rest- 
less and persistently dissatisfied inquiry. Yet they need not be any 
the less valuable. An immovable and firmly held religious 
position sometimes results from a paucity of spiritual understand- 
ing.! One can say that the mobility of Rolland’s religious thinking 
takes two main forms. Firstly, it is /ateral in the sense that it seeks 
to comprehend as many different aspects as possible of a given 
idea or problem. It moves outwards on either side of its main line 
of development, scrutinizing opposites, comparing differences, 
attempting to give due consideration to every argument. Above 
all it is concerned with achieving a maximum of reconciliation 
between opposing viewpoints. Secondly, it is cyclical in the sense 
that Rolland’s religious development began with his Catholic up- 
bringing, passed through a phase of revolt, went on to embrace 
certain common elements in the mystical experience of both East 
and West, and finally reached a position closer to his original 
Catholic orthodoxy than any he had maintained since adolescence. 
This circular movement is rendered all the more striking by the 
fact that his contact with Hindu mysticism was an important 
factor in leading Rolland to reread the great Catholic mystics.* In 
fact, the story of his spiritual itinerary is an example of that 
‘éternel retour’ whose cyclical structure has haunted the human 
imagination in many forms, and which greatly influenced Rolland 
himself. 





Both Rolland’s parents paid formal respect to religion, though 
for different reasons, and they also encouraged their son in this 
attitude. From an early age, however, he himself was critical of his 
parents’ outlook. Writing as he does in retrospect, Rolland may 
exaggerate his early awareness of their failings, but there can be 


1 Cf. Charles Baudouin: ‘. . . in the case of those who think in terms of movement, 
dynamism, music, as do Bergson and Jean-Christophe, even the “wayward” twisting 
of the road contains more truth than a “‘static’”’ attitude, however firmly based.’ (Fore- 
word to Rolland’s Le Seuil, précédé du Royaume du T, Geneva, Editions du Mont Blanc, 
1945, P- 13.) : 

"4; The a influence of Claudel, with whom Rolland renewed his boyhood 
friendship at the beginning of the Second World War, was another factor here, as was 
Rolland’s reading in preparation for his book on Péguy. 
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little doubt that in various ways they offended his deeply ingrained 
sense of consistency and honesty. 

When he was five years old, Rolland’s sister, aged three, died 
of diphtheria. This experience at once revealed what he held to be 
the limitations of his mother’s faith.1 His mother continued the 
formal practice of Catholicism, but her faith in God was not of 
such a nature as to survive intact the severe testing of bereave- 
ment. She now became concerned with God in the sense that she 
regarded Him as a barrier between herself and her child; as the 
author of her sorrow. Death was chiefly significant as the only 
means of reunion with her daughter. 

In the case of Rolland’s father, the contradiction underlying 
his religious attitude was more simple. He declared himself an un- 
believer, but he advocated religious observance as a useful and 
salutary practice for women, children and young people. This 
point of view was clearly very vulnerable to the perspicacity of an 
intelligent child. Therefore, although Rolland was fond of both 
his parents, he could not respect the attitude to religion of either 
of them. In this way there grew up in his mind a tendency to 
associate religious practice with conscious or unconscious hypo- 
crisy. 

By the time he reached his early teens Rolland appears to have 
accused the Church of insincerity on four main counts. 

In the first place, his rigorous moral sense was offended by 
what he considered to be the tendency of many Churchmen to 
dilute Christianity in an effort to increase its popularity. He tells 
us* that he saw the Church too readily accommodating its 
religious teaching to human weaknesses which it should have 
sought to reform, not condone. 

Secondly, Rolland claimed that the clergy misled people by 
the account they gave of death. They attempted to veil its un- 
pleasantness, its indiscriminate choice of victims, in largely 
meaningless phrases which could only bring a false sense of 
security to their hearers. Speaking of death he says: ‘I hate those 
who deck it out in deceptive and sweet-smelling phrases. It stinks. 
I refuse to hold my nose.”® 

On the following page he exclaims: ‘Your stench is more 
healthy than the squeamish lies of priests and poets.’ 


1 See Le Voyage intérieur, Paris, Albin Michel, 1942, p. 115. 
* Le Seuil, précédé du Royaume du T, pp. 40-1. 
* Ibid., p. 73. 
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In the third place, the youthful Rolland’s suspicions were 
aroused by the fact that, when he asked for an explanation of 
some aspect of the liturgy, he was often told that he was incapable 
of understanding it, and even, on occasions, that there was no 
need for him to try. Here his disillusionment was twofold. He 
quickly picked out certain adults who, despite religious practice, 
lacked the very convictions necessary to persuade him of its value. 
He also found, even in the case of those whose convictions 
appeared to be genuine, that they were still unable to satisfy his 
questions. 

Finally, Rolland found the practice of confession distasteful for 
several reasons. No doubt his youthful reaction—“Thank you very 
much! Now I can sin! I’ve paid for the privilege !’’—is chiefly a 
criticism of his own lack of understanding. At the same time, this 
was a reaction which he noted among many who made profession 
of the Catholic faith. Primarily, however, it was his sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility which revolted against the confessional : 


We are free to sin, provided only that we offer the remains of 
our sins to a bored and satiated Master, serving them up on the 
plate of confession, with formal contrition and genuflexions.? 


At the age of fifteen, shortly after the family’s removal to 
Paris, Rolland definitely broke with Catholicism. In 1942 he was 
to describe this step as the most religious act of his life.% 

In view of these facts it seems necessary to consider a claim 
made by M. Paul Claudel on the subject of Rolland’s religious 
views. Claudel writes: 


Romain Rolland’s religious ideas were not those of the Catholic 
faith, but he was never an enemy of the Church which professes 
this faith.‘ 


This assertion is surprising for several reasons, and not least of all 
because it seems to contradict Rolland’s own statements quoted 
above. Naturally, as a friend of Rolland’s last years, Claudel must 
be heard with respect. Yet even a close friend, if he himself holds 
strongly marked views on a particular subject, may easily mis- 
represent his companion’s attitude to the same question. We have 
 Ibid., p. 84. 2 Ibid., p. 41. 

® See Le Voyage intérieur, p. 130. 

*P. Claudel, ‘La Pensée religieuse de Romain Rolland’, Revue des Deux Mondes, 


15 January 1949, p. 195. This article contains the substance of a lecture delivered by 
Claudel in Brussels on 4 December 1948. 
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just seen that when Rolland discusses death he does not upbraid 
the Deity for having introduced this element into the life which 
He created. What he does do is to object to the misleading aura 
with which death is surrounded by ‘priests and poets’. In other 
words, contrary to what Claudel says, Rolland is objecting not to 
the substance of the Catholic faith, but to its presentation by the 
clergy. Again, in his attitude to confession, Rolland never says 
that the ‘J’ai payé’ reaction is a regrettable abuse of a valuable 
Church practice. All the evidence suggests that he considered it to 
be a definite weakness, and this means that the Church is being 
criticized, if not directly, then by clear implication. In short, by 
his ‘most religious act’ Rolland left the Church but claimed to 
retain strong religious convictions. Despite what Claudel says, his 
attitude was one of qualified belief in the Christian faith and 
severe criticism of its ecclesiastical embodiment. 

An examination of the sources used by Claudel in support of 
his contention raises even graver doubts concerning its validity. 
Claudel documents his claim by quoting from three letters written 
by Rolland to Malwida von Meysenbug on 9 October 1891, 4 
December 1893, and 20 October 1895. It is clear from this that 
Claudel has supported his contention with written evidence con- 
fined to a period of four years only in Rolland’s life. This fact, in 
itself, might cause one to question the value of such evidence. An 
examination of the actual quotations used by Claudel is even more 
disturbing. For example, he quotes the following passage from 
Rolland’s letter of 1895: 





. .. the Pope remains the greatest moral power, grouping together 
millions of human beings. It would be unforgivable to destroy this 
power while having nothing to put in its place. 


In using this quotation, Claudel ignores the fact that it implies a 
condition. Rolland will oppose the overthrow of the Papacy so 
long as (or, because) there is no positive and constructive alternative. Hence 
this defence of papal power is not as single-minded as Claudel 
seems to suggest. Furthermore—and this is a more serious charge 
—Claudel significantly omits to include, for the purposes of 
evidence, the preceding paragraph in the same letter: 


This is why I defend the Holy See against the Quirinal. It is not 
simply a question of Leo XIII and King Umberto, but of the 
Papacy and the Monarchy. The latter stands for the fatherland, 
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and consequently for nationalism, frontiers, the approach of war 
and hatred. The former, despite all its faults, is the only represen- 
tative on earth of universalism, of Unity. This is why I support the 
Pope against the King, the Emperor and the French Republic. But 
I support free thought in preference to the Pope, and God rather than Christ, 
because each is more exalted and more universal. 


(Voila pourquoi je défends le St. Siége contre le Quirinal. Il ne 
s’agit ni de Léon XIII, ni du roi Humbert, mais de la Papauté et 
de la Royauté. Celle-ci représente la patrie, et par suite une race 
fermée, des frontiéres, la guerre proche, la haine. Celle-la, malgré 
toutes ses fautes, est le seul représentant sur la terre de l’universalité, 
de l’Unité. Et c’est pourquoi je suis pour le pape contre le roi, 
’Empereur, et la République francaise. Mazs je suis pour la pensée 
libre contre le pape, et pour Dieu contre le Christ, parce quils sont plus 
hauts encore, et plus universels.*) 


This makes it clear that it is Rolland’s admiration for universality, 
his desire to synthetize, which causes him to speak in defence of the 
Church. Universality, rather than the Church as such, is his chief 
concern. They happen to be linked together, and for the moment 
the Church seems to be the most universal organization existing, 
but Rolland does not hesitate to place freedom of thought above 
papal dogma in his scale of values. 

For these various reasons, therefore, Claudel’s statement is 
misleading, and indeed if one searches further among Rolland’s 
writings a clearly anti-clerical bias can often be found.? 















-_ 





* * 





The story of Rolland’s religious development must now be 
resumed at the point where, when fifteen years old, he renounced 
Catholicism while retaining a fundamental belief in the existence 
of a Deity. The years which followed, from 1881 to 1887, were 
filled with much mental and spiritual anguish. Belief in some 
vaguely formulated and external divine power brought little 
satisfaction, and he says that during this period music proved to 
be his literal salvation by becoming his real religion.* But 
Rolland’s nature was not of a kind to be satisfied for long by a 

1 Cahiers Romain Rolland (I): Choix de lettres 4 Malwida von Meysenbug, Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1948, p. 148. My italics. 

2 E.g. Mahatma Gandhi, Paris, Stock, 1924, p. 181 et passim; L’ Ame enchantée (éd. 
définitive), Paris, Albin Michel, 1934 (4 vols.) : Vol. II, L’Eté, pp. 368-9, and Vol. II, 


Mere et Fils, pp. 40-1. 
* Le Voyage intérur, p. 131. 
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religion of aestheticism, and although music provided a tem- 
porary answer to his immediate needs, he continued to look for a 
more strictly religious solution. This quest received its first real 
Satisfaction in a semi-mystical revelation experienced through 
reading Spinoza. Rolland was now led to conceive of the Deity as 
internal—immanent—and this is a fundamental change of view- 
point which was to receive additional significance many years 
later when he turned to a detailed study of Hindu mysticism. The 
discovery of Spinoza was thus a milestone in his religious itinerary. 
From this point onwards his whole thinking was coloured by 
belief in a Deity pervading all existence, a Deity indwelling man 
and realized primarily by man. And he held that such a view- 
point involved a continual broadening of the basis of his religious 
ideas so as to include as much as possible of what was common to 
the creeds of various sects and races. From now on the basic 
structure of his religious thought is therefore twofold. Religion 
becomes both a continual movement through new spiritual experi- 
ences, and a constant synthesis of widely differing individual and 
national systems of belief. Thus religion implies constant mental 
movement, constant spiritual searching, and the direction which 
this movement takes must cause it to embrace ever-widening 
circles of spiritual knowledge. 

Rolland’s desire for a more widely based and all-inclusive 
faith showed itself at an early stage and on many occasions. The 
following example is from a letter of 1892: 


I seek a faith which will embrace all Faiths. .. . I want to be an 
idealist, a materialist, a spiritualist, a sensualist, a pantheist, a 
sceptic, a christian, a pagan; and I want to be myself while being 
all these things.’ 


And the immanence of the divine in all created things brings this 
additional comment: “To be blind to the flesh or to be blind to the 
spirit is, in either case, to display an equally stupid and impotent 
narrowness.’ 

The goal which Rolland set himself in this letter led him to 
three successively broader syntheses between 1887 and the 1930s. 
He arrived first of all at the position where he accepted what he 
considered to be the basic truths common to all the various 

1 Rolland explicitly states the existence of this conjunction between movement and 
synthesis when he says of his religious growth: ‘Son idéal universaliste est toujours en 


mouvement’ (Vie de Vivekananda, Vol. I, p. 96). 
* Cahiers Romain Rolland (I), p. 66. 
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Christian sects, and he attempted to mould these common 
elements into a unified creed. Yet he soon decided that such a 
synthesis of Christian sects was not sufficiently all-embracing. If 
his conception of an all-pervading Deity was to be followed to its 
logical conclusion, he would have to construct some larger syn- 
thesis, find some common denominator between believers and 
unbelievers. Rolland brought about this second synthesis—to his 
own satisfaction at least—by giving to religious awareness the 
broadest of definitions. He becomes less concerned with a specifi- 
cally formulated odject of thought and shifts the emphasis to the 
quality of this thought. He wrote in 1928: 


. .. Many minds, which consider themselves to be entirely detached 
from religion, live in a state of supra-rational awareness. . . . Even 
scepticism, when practised by individuals of thorough-going honesty 
and energy, and if it is an expression of strength rather than weak- 
ness, belongs to the Grande Armée of religious sensibility.! 


During this same inter-war period Rolland also attempted to 
bring scientific speculation within the scope of his definition of 
religious activity. He greatly regretted that nineteenth century 
legacy which took the form of a solid wedge driven between 
science and religion. He was convinced that so long as science and 
religion loyally and honestly strove for truth by their separate 
methods any alleged conflict between them was bound to be 
artificial and unnecessary. Believing in the unity of ultimate truth, 
he claimed that science and religion, so long as they were dynam- 
ically and fearlessly applied, would develop along lines which 
must finally converge and meet in a Being who subsumes within 
His own nature all ‘scientific’ and ‘religious’ truth. 

Romain Rolland’s third synthesis is the most vast of the three. 
It represents a titanic effort to combine the religions of East and 
West in a universal creed which would contain both. It is true that 
he found western Christianity less acceptable in so far as it seemed 
less easily harmonized than Hinduism with the most advanced 
scientific thought; but this is only one single aspect, and Rolland 
is not concerned with preferences but with the amount of truth 
which East and West seem jointly to offer—i.e. with something 
beyond them both. He is convinced that the West can learn many 
spiritual lessons from the profound and prolonged religious experi- 
ence of the East, but there is never any question of our being 


1 Vie de Ramakrishna, pp. 14-15. 
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asked to reject Christianity and adopt Hinduism. Such a step 
would obviously negate the synthesis. He says: 


I am not suggesting that Europeans should adopt an oriental 
religion. I only invite them to sample the beneficial effects of these 
magical rhythms, of this ample and leisurely source of inspiration.} 


We can now say that during the 1930s Rolland believed in a 
religion which combined what he considered to be the most vital 
and fundamental spiritual conceptions of East and West. He made 
further concessions also, going beyond what would normally be 
regarded as religious belief and including under this heading all 
thought aiming at an ideal superior to the destiny of a single indi- 
vidual and seeking the well-being of humanity as a whole. In this 
way he brought sincere scepticism, and even disinterested political 
activity, within the scope of religious endeavour. In view of these 
facts the difficult question is bound to arise: was Rolland a 
Christian or was he not? 

The answer which immediately suggests itself is that he was 
never a Christian in the strict sense of the term. He attributed a 
partial validity to Christianity, and during the last four years of 
his life he came closer to it than at any time since adolescence, but 
he never ceased to regard Christianity as one of several equally 
valid creeds emanating from a common source. 

There are three statements by Rolland, made at different 
periods in his life, which seem to throw light on this whole 
question. The first reads as follows: 

‘Christ never influenced me half as much as the Jew Spinoza.” 
In another letter we find Rolland writing: 

‘No, no, I am definitely not a Christian; I can no longer be 
one. I have only to hear you define Christianity—this doctrine 
which compromises with everything.” 

On the other hand, he says quite clearly in his Péguy: 

‘My Jean-Christophe, and his creator, have always displayed 
religious awareness.’ 

It would seem to follow from this that Rolland had a personal 
religion, but that this religion was not Christianity. 

1A. Coomaraswamy, La Danse de Giva, Paris, Rieder, 1922: Avant-propos de 
Romain Ilolland, p. 13. 

* From an unpublished letter to Malwida von Meysenbug, dated 1 August 1892. 


* Cahiers Romain Rolland (II), p. 68. 
* Péguy, Paris, Albin Michel, ten (2 vols.), Vol. II, p. 98. 
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Romain Rolland’s most clear-cut divergence from the Chris- 
tian faith is to be seen in his attitude to the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. Here his unitary outlook again becomes evident, and he 
claims equal divinity for other great spiritual teachers such as 
Buddha and Mahomet.! At the same time, the nature of this 
divinity is severely limited by Rolland. What he says is that any 
saintly man is a host of God in the sense that the Deity is realized 
to an unusual extent in him. This also applies to Jesus Christ who, 
in common with Buddha and Mahomet, differs from other 
human beings in degree only, and not in kind: ‘The greatest 
individuals simply reflect more clearly that sunlight which is re- 
fracted by every drop of dew.”? 

In short, then, Romain Rolland’s lifelong activity was in almost 
entire accordance with the teaching of Christian ethics, but he 
continued to differ from Christians regarding some of their most 
essential theological convictions. 


* * * 


In 1940 Rolland renewed his friendship with Claudel—a 
friendship with which the barriers of space had interfered for a 
period of fifty years. We know little, as yet, of what passed be- 
tween the two men at this time, but after Claudel’s visit, Rolland 
and his wife—w°‘io is herself a practising Catholic—repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer daily.* This fact would seem to suggest a late 
change in Rolland’s attitude, indeed there can be no doubt that 
during the last few years of his life he tended to move back 
towards the orthodoxy in which he had been brought up. There 
are at least four reasons for this late reversal of direction. Firstly, 
Rolland’s study of Hindu mysticism aroused his interest in the 
great Catholic mystics from Ruysbroeck to St. John of the Cross, 
and he found in their writings that same unity and sense of com- 
panionship with God which had previously attracted him to 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Secondly, in preparing to write 
his book on Péguy, Rolland steeped himself in the study of the 
Gospels, being particularly impressed by the generosity and 
humility of Saint Peter in the Gospel according to Saint Mark. 
Thirdly, Rolland’s personal attachments—particularly his con- 
tact with the zeal of Claudel—played their part. Finally, the 


; ahs de | ema p. 282 (note). 
id., p. 26. 
3 Information kindly supplied by Rolland’s widow, Mme Marie Romain Rolland. 
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imminence of death may have been a factor, conscious or uncon- 
scious, in this partial return to the more immediately accessible 
creed of his own national tradition. 

We have already had cause to treat with some caution 
Claudel’s statements concerning Rolland’s religious beliefs, and 
this caution becomes even more necessary as regards his assertions 
about the ultimate form which Rolland’s beliefs took in these last 
few years. In an account of Claudel’s lecture in Brussels M. Louis 
Piérard wrote in Le Monde (10 December 1948): ‘We must 
expect to see Claudel’s views on Romain Rolland challenged.’ 
The present paper was originally prompted by this remark, and it 
now seems fitting, in conclusion, to indicate two unwarranted 
assumptions made by Claudel concerning this question of 
Rolland’s ultimate religious position. 

On 1 January 1949 Claudel contributed an article to the 
Figaro littératre in which he states categorically that Rolland came 
to believe in a personal God during the last years of his life. On 
this very subject I have read an unpublished letter, dated 12 
April 1942, which Rolland wrote to Father de Paillerets. In this 
letter he expressly states his failure to make contact with a 
personal God. He writes: 


I have often prayed to Him, addressing Him as a personal 
God . . . but He has never replied to me except in impersonal 
terms. .. . I have tried in every way to open, however slightly, the 
door leading to a direct and personal experience of the Christian 
faith such as was vouchsafed to my friends Claudel and Péguy. All 
in vain. It would seem to have been my destiny to receive and 
transmit the Light in all its impersonal and cosmic fullness, in its 
undifferentiated omnipresence. 


(Je l’ai souvent prié,—et sous sa forme personnelle. . . . Mais 
jamais il ne m’a répondu que sous la forme impersonnelle. . . . J’ai 
tout fait pour entrebailler la porte de la perception directe de la foi 
chrétienne personnelle,—telle que l’ont regue mes compagnons 
Claudel et Péguy. En vain. Il semblerait que ma destinée fut de 
recevoir et de transmettre la Lumiére, dans sa plénitude imperson- 
nelle et cosmique, dans sa toute-présence sans visage.) 


It is still just possible, though unlikely, that Rolland might have 
made this contact with a personal God between 1942 and 1944. 
But if he had done so he would surely have wriiten or spoken of 
such an event. Its importance could hardly have been over- 
emphasized, coming after the persistent failures mentioned above. 
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No such evidence, to my knowledge, has come to light, and 
Claudel produces none to support his statement. It is only fair to 
add that Claudel’s assertion of Rolland’s belief in a personal God 
may be based on the idea of a supernaturally infused virtue which 
the recipient fails to identify. In this case his claim can be justified 
in some measure by reference to Rolland’s wish for conviction, but it 
must still be qualified by reference to Rolland’s feeling of non- 
belief. Faith in these terms would not be what the ordinary man 
understands by the word, nor would it correspond to Rolland’s 
own interpretation of it. 
In this same article Claudel quotes Rolland’s statement: 


What a strange duality exists in my nature! A rational faculty 
which is steadfast, tranquil, inflexible and impervious to all argu- 
ments based on faith. An instinctive surrender of the heart to the 
impulse of prayer—and perhaps most of all to the strong-flowing 
current of that stream, invisible and subterranean, formed by the 
many generations of believers who preceded me and gave me birth. 


Claudel describes this passage as an expression of spiritual cramp. 
The image is an admirable one and worthy of a great French poet, 
but when Claudel goes on to say: ‘.. . No doubt, at the very last 
moment, God himself was waiting to relieve this “cramp’’,’ we 
must be clear that this is a pure hypothesis: one of those dangerous 
hypotheses which, by their very unobtrusiveness, tend to pass for 
facts, contributing to a legend. So far as the evidence goes, the 
final state of Romain Rolland’s religious convictions remains a 
secret between himself and the God whom he never ceased to 


seek. 














LETTERS OF PHILLIPPS DE 
LISLE TO MONTALEMBERT 


(continued) 
By LOUIS ALLEN 


enclosed a copy of a letter on the problem of reunion from 

Lacordaire ‘my old friend and companion in arms, to a Greek 
Lady in THE point which the Puseyites must be kept to... I 
think it may be of great use to you and your Oxford friends.’ The 
“Greek lady’ was a certain Countess Edling, a friend of Mme 
Swetchine, and a member of the Greek Orthodox Church. The 
arguments used by Lacordaire evidently seemed very forceful to 
Montalembert since he also quoted passages from it in a letter to 
Gladstone, written ten days after this reply to Phillipps.! The 
relevant portions of the letter are as follows: 


|< his reply to Phillipps’s letter of 6 October 1841, Montalembert 


... L’union est l’ombre trompeuse de l’unité...lunité est la 
seule source de toute union durable, et quiconque la détruit, fit-ce 
par un baiser, détruit la racine de l’union. Voyez les protestants, qui a 
plus parlé de l’union? qui l’a plus souhaitée? qui y a plus travaillé? et 
pourtant ils ont tout divisé. Sacrifier l’unité a lunion, c’est briser 
l’Apollon de Belvédére pour que chaque morceau ait le plaisir d’étre 
a part, tout en continuant idéalement de faire partie de la statue... 
L’unité est ce qui ne se nie soi-méme sous aucun rapport... il y a une 
unité 1a oi: il n’existe aucune contradiction . . . l’Eglise catholique, qui 
est la vérité et la charité, procéde par exclusion, tandis que toutes les 
hérésies ou schismes procédent par voie de réunion. L’Eglise exclut 
tout ce qui la contredit, ce qui ne l’empéche pas d’étre universelle ; 
’hérésie attire méme ce qui la contredit; ce qui ne l’empéche pas 
d’étre locale ... Votre penchant a l’union est un penchant qui vous 
accuse loin de vous justifier . . . Tout ce que pourraient dire de mieux 
les schismatiques au tribunal de Dieu, c’est qu’ils ont sincérement 
désiré l’union de leur Eglise particuli¢re avec |’Eglise romaine, et c’est 
cela méme qui les condamne parce qu’ils auront assez vu pour com- 
prendre qu’ils n’étaient pas a eux seuls toute |’Eglise, et qu’ils n’auront 
pas assez voulu pour se soumettre a |’Eglise qui se sent et se dit toute 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 44359 f. 252. 
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l’Eglise. La priére de vos prétres grecs, cette pri¢re quotidienne qui 
vous a tant touchée, ot ils demandent a Dieu la réunion des Eglises 
apostoliques, est leur jugement méme qu’ils prononcent chaque jour a 
la face du ciel et de la terre. L’Eglise véritable ne demande pas la 
réunion des Eglises apostoliques ; elle demande que tout genou fléchisse 
devant elle, que toute ame s’abaisse devant le vicaire de Dieu qui la 
gouverne, afin que vienne le jour ot il n’y aura qu’un troupeau et 
qu’un pasteur. Elle seule ose prier ainsi, parce que seule elle a con- 
science qu’elle est l’épouse de Jésus-Christ. Ah! madame, que la 
vérité est simple! mais le coeur de l’homme est profond, il a des ruses 
infinies contre Dieu. I] s’arme de la charité contre la vérité; il oppose 
union a l’unité ; il embrasse, il aime, il pleure, il croit, il est sublime et 
il n’est pas dans le vrai. Que de vertus perdues au seuil de 
Véternité!.. .} 


(Montalembert notes: 
interess % Grace Dieu Manor 
répondu 17 juillet 1843) 
Feast of St Thomas of Canterbury 
1842 
My dearest Friend and Brother, 

Though I was startled at the date of your delightful letter, and 
grieved beyond measure to learn it’s cause, still 1 was overjoyed to 
receive it, and I hasten to assure you how deeply I sympathize in your 
distress at the delicate state of the Countess’s health.” I do however feel 
a great confidence that your residence at Madeira will remove the 
cause of this distress in reestablishing a health so precious and so dear to 
you. I have heard of so many wonderful instances of the power of that 
climate, one of which was in the case of a very intimate friend of mine, 
that I cannot doubt your recurrence will be successful, especially as you 
have taken measures in time. Both I and my wife will join our most fer- 
vent prayers that it may be so. But now before I say anything further 
let me beg you to present and make acceptable, as it cannot but be 
from your lips my most grateful homage of thanks to your dear Countess 
for that most precious favour she has had such goodness to confer upon 
me in writing out for me this beautiful letter of Father Lacordaire. 

As long as I live I shall keep it with reverence and affection for the 
sake of the fair Lady, whose sweet hand wrote it, and with deep 
interest for the sake of the learned and zealous Friar who composed it. 
By and bye I will make one or two remarks in reference to it, from 
which you will see that agreeing heartily in all the sentiments it contains, 
I might venture though with a sort of timidity to differ a little from the 
application of them. 

But first let me say a word about English Catholick news. The pro- 
gress of the Faith here is really wonderful, and it is something even far 

1 The letter is given in iull in Correspondance du R.P. Lacordaire et de Madame Swetchine 


(4me éd., Paris, 1865), 216-20. 
2 The Countess de Montalembert was suffering from a suspected tuberculosis, and 
Montalembert had accompanied her to Madeira in the autumn of 1842. 
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beyond what appears on the surface of things. I spent a most charming 
week at Oxford! with my wife and two eldest boys and our chaplain? 
also just about the time, when you describe that you were landing in 
England on your road to Madieira. About a year had elapsed since my 
last visit to that University : and I must say I found the most wonderful 
progress. There are now hundreds of young men of our best families 
determined on becoming Catholick, many of whom only wait to see 
whether their Church can be at once reunited, and failing that to quit 
her communion to join that of the one true fold of our Blessed Lord, 
for which they evidently sigh. Is not this movement wonderful? but it 
is not confined to Oxford, it extends all over the Kingdom, and is 
everywhere accompanied by a general impression that the hour is at 
hand when once more the Catholick religion will be reestablished in 
England. So general is this impression that even the most violent 
Evangelicals begin to be shaken if not in their prejudices against our 
Faith at least in the conviction of the Stability of their own system. Some 
of the most violent of them now say, we know the Catholicks must 
triumph, but it will only be for a short time (/) it is true we must go down, 
no doubt our system is a faulty one, but a new one must arise which will 
supersede both and grow out of the ashes of each. Such are the silly 
notions of some, but at least, silly as they are, it is satisfactory to find 
that they anticipate even a temporary triumph for Catholicism. Let us 
triumph but once, and we shall never be put down again. 

I am very glad you have read Faber’s foreign Churches,* as, besides 
being a really beautiful book in itself, it gives you a very fair idea of the 
point to which a vast number of minds have arrived: a great number 
of treatises have come out from the Oxford Press, very various in their 
immediate object but all tending the same way, and each beautiful in 
its kind. Let me recommend a few of them—(1) Newman’s Church of 
the Fathers‘—(2) the last october number of the British Critick—(3) 
Newman’s essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles prefixed to his Translation 
of Fleury’s Eccl: Hist. from a.p. 381 to 400° which is one of the most 
valuable and interesting portions of Fleury’s work and not liable to 
those objections which attach to other portions of his History—(4) 
Morris’s poem entitled ‘Nature a parable’*—I could mention others but 
these would probably interest you most and let you more into the 
exact state of things as it exists in the Literary mind of England now. If 
you will accept them I will order Dolman to send them to you by the 
next packet, the one which you mention as sailing on the 15th January. 
For the future I should strongly recommend you to take in the British 
Critick regularly, it would well repay you, and would enable you to 


1 Described at length in a letter to Lord Shrewsbury (Purcell, I, 257-60). 

* Father Luigi Gentili. 

*F. W. Faber: Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches and among Foreign Peoples 
(London, 1842). 

* The Church of the Fathers (1840, collected in Vol. II of Historical Sketches). 

5 The Ecclesiastical History of M. l’ Abbé Fleury, from the Second Ecumenical Council to the 
end of the Fourth Century. Translated with notes, and an Essay on the Miracles of the period 
(London and Oxford, 1842). 
¢ John Brande Morris: Nature a Parable: a poem (London, 1842). 
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follow the Catholick movement here step by step. The British Critick is 
the organ of the High Apostolical party in the Anglican Clergy: it is 
edited by Clergymen of the University of Oxford, and some of the 
ablest men there write in it. The last number you will find quite charm- 
ing: and in the first article, which is a review! of Rio’s book la petite 
Chouannerie, you will be perfectly astonished to find the highest ortho- 
doxy in the true Catholick sense of the term joined to a beautiful vein of 
poetical expression. In the third article, which is a review of a transla- 
tion of St Athanasius, you will be delighted to find an able vindication 
of devotion to our blessed Lady. What wonderful times we live in 
when such things as these come from the pens of Anglican Ecclesiasticks : 
ten years ago the same men would have been writing about the idolatry 
of the worship of the Virgin! but perhaps nothing has appeared more 
valuable than Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical miracles: I am sure it 
will delight and astonish you—the way in which he refutes all the Pro- 
testant arguments against the miracles of the Church is most clear and 
satisfactory, he leaves nothing unsifted, and he overturns all the 
sophistries of Scepticks. 

I wish you could visit Oxford one day, for I assure you there is no 
city in Europe, in which your name is more loved and I may even say 
venerated. The Catholick party there love you not only for your 
writings with which they fully sympathize, but also for your unwearied 
zeal in defence of Christian art, and in behalf of its revival. In connec- 
tion with this let me mention the Camden Society, which belongs to our 
other University, that of Cambridge. What Oxford is doing towards 
the revival of Catholicism in Literature, Cambridge through the Cam- 
den men is doing in art and architecture—by their means the Gothick 
movement, which was strong even before has now received an impetus 
of overwhelming force: there can be no doubt, that in England the 
principles of Xtian art will fully triumph. It is very consoling to us to 
learn what great things you are doing in France also in that line, and 
it is evident with you as with us that there is a steady advance every 
year, and no going back. Belgium too I rejoice to hear is not idle. 
Bishop Wiseman tells me that the new stalls in Antwerp Cathedral are 
a miracle in the way of sound revival. What is going on too in Bavaria 
and in Italy is surely encouraging: true principles are taking root every- 
where: in due time we shall perceive both the flower and the fruit 
springing from such goodly seed. 

My dearest Brother what a trial this is for you to be obliged to 
banish yourself so long to such a distant and as you describe it so 
morally deserted an island as Madeira! I do indeed regret it on every 
account: but I hope you will make use of so much leisure time for 
writing : do hasten on with your life of St Bernard. I wish I could per- 
suade you to write something for our Dublin Review. If you would do 

1 Possibly by Frederick Oakeley. 

2W. G. Ward’s review of Newman’s Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in controversy 
with the Arians. 

3 On the Cambridge Camden Society cf. Edward Boyce; A Memorial of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society (London and Cambridge, 1888) and Kenneth Clark: The Gothic 
Revival (London, 1928), 192-227. 
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so, I would undertake to correct the press and relieve you from all 
drudgery of that kind. I am writing now occasionally for the Catholick 
Magazine. In the next no. will appear an abstract of the 1st vol. of your 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, and after that in each successive number I am 
going to publish chapter by chapter my translation of the second vol of 
your exquisite work. When the whole is compleated I am to make a 
second edition of the whole work in a cheap form for more general circu- 
lation. This I do at the express request of my Oxford friends: who I 
assure you appreciate your writings far more than the mass of our 
English Catholicks, who are for the most part not very literary in their 
turn. I shall make a point of procuring the work you recommend on the 
Russian Catholick Church!: and shall read it with deep interest as you 
have had a hand in it. Dom Guéranger’s book the Institutions Litur- 
giques | have got: it is truly charming. The Avent Liturgique I ordered 
3 Months ago but have not yet received owing to the stupid tardiness of 
my London Bookseller. When I was at Oxford I saw a copy of it, and 
heard it’s praises loudly proclaimed by many Anglican Clergymen! 

When you return with the Countess from Madiera which I pray 
God may be earlier than you at present anticipate, I count upon your 
coming to Grace Dieu and putting it into our power to offer you both 
an affectionate welcome, and to the Countess that devout homage 
which we must feel for the descendant of the dear Saint Elizabeth. You 
will find my Laura looking as young as the day you first saw her, 
though we have now 6 children and a seventh expected! I shall also 
have a great deal to shew you in the way of Catholick building, an 
entire new Monastery with part at least of a beautiful Church for our 
Cistercians; a very pretty little Church in Shepeshed a large village 
belonging to this Estate; and a school and Calvary—all designed by 
our wonderful Pugin, whose taste and skill grow brighter and brighter 
every day. 

Now let me say a word or two about Father Lacordaire’s beautiful 
letter. That letter contains besides several abstract propositions, with 
which I perfectly agree, as every Catholick must agree, because they are 
only the expression of the immutable dogma of the Catholick Church ; 
I say it contains some statements springing out of the former, which, as 
applied to the case of Greek and Anglican schismaticks, convey to my 
mind some notions with which I cannot agree, and which appear to me 
to militate entirely against the grand object to which in common with 
Bishop Wiseman and other Catholicks here I have devoted all my exer- 
tions: what is that object? The reunion of the English separated 
Church to the Church Catholick: the same principle being of course 
common both to the Greek and Anglican Churches, (and of course the 
Greek Church is in a much better condition than the Anglican in point 
of dogma, sacraments, orders &c.)—. But to come to Father Lacor- 
daire. 


1 In a letter dated 7 December 1842, Montalembert had recommended a work by 
the Oratorian, Augustin Theiner: Die neuesten Zustdnde der katholischen Kirche beider Ritus 
in Polen und Russland . . . then being translated into French, and published in Paris by 
Debécourt in 1843 with a preface by Montalembert. 
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‘Votre penchant 4 l’union est un penchant, qui vous accuse loin de 
vous justifier’-—how so? if Lacordaire had said ‘qui accuse /a position de 
votre Eglise’ I should have agreed in the sentiment. The position of the 
Greek Church is one of schism, surely then it is the duty of all her 
Children to put an end to that position, to hasten that event by their 
prayers—when they pray for the Union of the Apostolick Churches, they 
pray in fact for the termination of the schism which divides them. They 
perhaps do not enter into the question as to what is the precise measure 
of guilt in their own Church as to that schism ; why should they? They 
leave that to God; but believing [in] the great, the paramount duty of 
Xtian unity, they pray earnestly for it’s restoration. Surely they do no 
wrong at least in so doing. Before the Council of Lyons, before the 
Council of Florence, the Greek Clergy made the same prayer, God 
heard it: the Catholick Church again received into her bosom the 
antient Apostolick Churches of the East, and so She set the seal of her 
infallible approbation to all future efforts for effecting-a similar object. 
It is useless to object the brief continuance of that reunion, it is sufficient 
for my argument that the Church sanctioned the principle, though that 
reunion had lasted only half an hour. ‘L’Eglise véritable ne demande 
pas la réunion des Eglises Apostoliques’ is this really so? Far from it, I 
think. The Church prays for the conversion of Hereticks and Schisma- 
ticks, and therefore a fortiori for that of the Churches, which they com- 
pose. We English Catholicks, and the Pope agrees with us (J say this 
ADVISEDLY),! we consider it the most hopeful sign of our own time, that 
there is now a large body amongst the Clergy of the Anglican Church, 
who make it their daily prayer that their Church may again be united 
to the centre of Unity. Unquestionably such a prayer proves that their 
Church is at present by their own shewing in a wrong position, but have 
we any right to say of the individuals who make the prayer ‘La priére 
de vos Pretres Grecs, cette pri¢re quotidienne, qui vous a tant touchée, 
ou ils demandent a Dieu la reunion des Eglises Apostoliques, est leur juge- 
ment méme qu’ils prononcent chaque jour a la face du ciel et de la 
Terre.’ ? 

(February 6th) You will be astonished to see from this second date 
how long I have kept this letter without finishing it, and / am not only 
astonished but ashamed at my delay. In the meanwhile however I hope 
you have received the parcel of books which I ordered to be forwarded 
to you and which I must beg you to accept. Several things too have 
occurred since I began this letter. The first and principal is my dear 
wife’s confinement, and the birth of another little girl, whom we have 
called Mary: I rejoice to say that both are going on as well as I could 
wish. There have also been several more conversions during the same 
interval, amongst the rest 4 Anglican Clergymen have joined our com- 
munion. We have also had a most interesting and agreable visit from 


1 Bishop Baines, Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District, had attacked Catholic 
sympathizers with the Oxford Movement in a pastoral letter, but was summoned to 
Rome and ordered to republish it in a less abusive form. It is presumably this fact 
which makes Phillipps say the Pope ‘agrees with us’. Cf. Ward: Sequel to Catholic 
Emancipation (London, 1915), I, 203-19. 
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Lord John Manners, the Duke of Rutland’s second son. He is one of 
the most fervent of the Oxford School, though he was educated, as I 
was, at Cambridge.' He is a very young man, but in Parliament, and 
likely to distinguish himself as a speaker—he is a person of most elegant 
accomplishment and full of devout Catholick feeling. Let me also add 
he is a great admirer of you though he is not yet acquainted with you, 
and he sympathizes with all our ideas on Xtian art, architecture, etc— 
He gave me very interesting information respecting the progress of 
these ideas amongst the leading families of the country, so that we may 
truly consider, as I have always said, the conversion of England as a 
certain event, though the precise Epoch of it be still uncertain. Lord 
John Manners published about two years ago a little volume of poems, 
which do him great credit, full of Catholick sentiment, disfigured here 
and there with some relicks of Anglican notions: however since he wrote 
them he has made great progress in that respect. 

What horrible atrocities our army have been committing in Afghan- 
istan! I really feel ashamed of the English Name, and the whole civil- 
ized world is scandalized and indignant at our conduct.? I much fear 
such dreadful crimes will bring the judgments of God upon this guilty 
country. One’s only comfort is that there is as strong a feeling in refer- 
ence to it amongst ourselves, as amongst our neighbours abroad. It is 
however deeply to be regretted that no allusion is made to it in the 
Queen’s speech, though I do not wonder at this, for our Prime Minister 
Peel can have no hereditary sympathy for chivalrous maxims.* He is a 
mere trader, and a man who trades in politicks more than in anything 
else: when one has said that one has said enough. I had a letter from 
Digby‘ the other day, who is at Paris, he writes a most flourishing 
account of the progress of religion there, and generally in France. I 
am persuaded that your noble country is destined to act a magnificent 
part in the great Catholick regeneration which is going on. Do let me 
hear from you oftener. I wish I could persuade you to write once every 
2 months. I most earnestly pray that you may be able to send in your 
next letter a favourable report of the Countess: begging you to offer to 
her my own and my wife’s best respects, 


I am ever, My dearest friend and Brother, 
Most affectionately your’s 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 


1 Lord John Manners, later 7th Duke of Rutland (1818-1906), then Gladstone’s 
colleague at Newark. The book of poems referred to is England’s Trust, and other poems 
(London, +841). 

* Lord Auckland, the Viceroy of India, had deposed the Amir of Afghanistan, 
Dost Mohammed, in favour of Shah Shuja, who was thought to be more amenable to 
British influence. A British garrison was left behind in Afghanistan to secure the 
situation, but was massacred in an uprising. In the autumn of 1842 British forces re- 
entered Kabul and burnt the great bazaar as a punishment. 

* At the opening of Parliament on 2 February 1843, the victories in China and 
India were briefly mentioned. Peel spoke at length on the Afghan War on 30 Feb- 
ruary 1843, three weeks after Phillipps had written to Montalembert. 

* Kenelm Digby (1800-80) author of Mores Catholici and The Broadstone of Honour, 
had been a friend of Phillipps at Cambridge. 
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% 18, Rue Desilles 
a Boulogne sur mer 
August 6. 1846 


we remain at Boulogne 
for seabathing till 
September 


My dearest Friend and Brother, 

Will you forgive me for a silence of two years, when I had a beauti- 
ful Letter of your’s to answer and acknowledge ;! for having enter- 
tained against you those feelings of vexation and grief, which friend- 
ship only makes stronger, once they are called forth? I ask you, will 
you, who have hardly time to think of anything but the glorious and 
noble career which God has marked out for you, will you forgive my 
long silence? will you forgive it’s cause, the grief that your Letter to the 
Camden Society inspired me with?? If you can forgive a friend, who 
loves and venerates you, he will tell you, that after your Letter to the 
Camden Society, which gave a rude check to the course he had been 
pursuing for some years in the service of our Divine Religion, he felt it 
was necessary to wait for Events, not to answer that Letter, for it con- 
tained nothing but Truths uttered with it’s author’s wonted eloquence 
and feeling, but to prove that they were wrongly applied in reference to 
the men to whom that Letter was addressed. Now that the glorious 
conversions of the last year have sufficiently proved the sincerity of the 
Anglo-Catholick Movement, and, if it be not presumptuous to use such 
a word, the wisdom no less than the rectitude of those Catholicks, who 
felt it an imperative duty to sympathize with it, I feel I can once more 
write to you, not to vindicate my own course, (there is no need of that 
now) but to offer you my heartiest thanks and sympathy for the 
glorious part you have been enacting in your portion of that blessed 
Catholick Confederacy, in which we are all combating not for any iso- 
lated or national aim but for the weal of our own children and of those 
of all our Brethren of the whole human race. Your noble and beautiful 
speeches on all those great questions that have successively come for- 
ward have not been lost on me, and in no heart have they found a 
deeper echo than in mine. But your fervent and admirable appeals to 
the Catholick Electors of France I have read with overwhelming feel- 
ings. My dear Friend, I can only say in return that my prayers will 
ascend with those of millions of others that God may crown with per- 
fect success all your glorious efforts. But now for other topicks, I trust 
that the Countess de Montalembert is in better health, and that your 
dear children are well. When Rio was with us last autumn, he gave a 


1 Purcell gives no letter from Montalembert for 1844. 

2 In Madeira, Montalembert had made the acquaintance of the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, a founder of the Cambridge Camden Society, and later wrote him a letter con- 
taining certain objections against the aims of the Society, of which he had been made 
an honorary member at Neale’s suggestion. This letter was published in part in Tue 
Dusuin Review (September 1844, 241-52) and was widely publicized at the time by 
those Anglicans hostile to the Society and to ritualism in general. 
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favourable report of you all, so I trust nothing has occurred since in 
any way to mar that. For myself, the interval since your last Letter of 
the 3rd September 1844 dated from the Chateau de Trélen has not 
been without its trials to me and my dear wife: we have lost our little 
Boy Reginald Bernard who was your Godson, he was carried off by a 
very brief illness, the result of a fall which he had in playing with a 
servant. It was a great affliction for us, for of all of our children, nine in 
number, he was perhaps the most promising and the most pleasing: 
but it pleased God to take him from us: and at the early age of 5 years 
and 8 months we had at least the consolation of feeling that he was 
snatched from evil to come, and that no past evil had yet stained the 
whiteness of his baptismal robe. I trust we now have a saved child 

raying for us in heaven and aiding by his prayers the poor efforts of 
his Father on earth. As to my own conduct during the same interval, it 
has been on the quiet stage of an English Country Residence and as 
quiet as the scene around it, yet I hope not altogether profitless, nor 
unfitting for a more publick and important one, to which God might 
possibly call me later, if He spared my life, and judged me not alto- 
gether unworthy of other employment in the great work of England’s 
conversion and social Regeneration. We have established a small 
colony of French priests of the Order of the Conception founded by the 
Bishop of Marseilles,’ not far from our own house at Grace Dieu; and 
I am thankful to say that these good men have done much to improve 
the moral condition of the villages around us. The Cistercians in our 
neighbourhood have flourished wonderfully since you saw them. A 
new Monastery on a larger scale and of true continental type and 
architecture has been built along with the Nave of a beautiful Abbey 
Church. The Father General of Citeaux who visited it from France last 
winter told me he was quite astonished to see it. We have also estab- 
lished several other religious foundations, and I trust all are advancing 
solidly though gradually. If you again visit England and can find time 
to run down to us at Grace Dieu for a few days, I think you will find 
something to amuse yourself with after your parliamentary fatigues. 
On the whole I am pleased with the change of ministry in England, I 
think some of the men in it are men of principle sincerely desirous to 
benefit the country.* Sir George Grey the new Secretary of State for the 
Home Department is my first cousin, and an excellent person. He is first 
cousin to Lord Grey the secretary for the Colonies, who is also a man 
disposed to act justly. I am persuaded that the present government will 
make valuable concessions to Ireland and to the Catholick cause in 
general. You know I am no repealer. Repeal is a great humbug, though 
a convenient watchword: in this latter point of view I have no objection 
to it, and I doubt not it will prove in future what it has been hitherto a 
useful screw upon the Government: a screw that will extort from them 
all we really want: but as for repeal itself, could it be obtained it would 


1 The Oblates of Mary Immaculate, founded in 1815 by Charles de Mazenod 
(1782-1861), Bishop of Marseilles from 1837. 

2 After the repeal of the Corn Laws, a Whig government was returned to power 
under Lord John Russell (June 1846). 
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be a real curse to Ireland, and would place that country at the mercy 
of a miserable set of blackguards. May I beg you to offer to the Countess 
our united homage: my wife joins me in all that is kind to yourself. 
Pray write me one line, to shew me I still have your friendship, and 
believe me ever, 
your devoted friend and Brother in Xt 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 


(To be continued ) 
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THE CASE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Antonio Pérez. By Gregorio Marafién. Translated by Charles David 
Ley. (Hollis & Carter. 42s.) 


A FEATURE Of the literary profession in our century has been its inva- 
sion by the scientific professions in general, and by medical men in 
particular. On the whole the irruption of the latter has proved wel- 
come and salutary. There is, for example, even in writers as variegated 
as Maugham, Brett Young, Cronin and Halliday Sutherland, the 
common factor of a certain aseptic sanity which could not but be 
beneficial to an age endemically pimpled with theories about its own 
corporeal and spiritual innards. 

Spain’s doyen of this ‘medical school’ is Dr. Gregorio Marafidn, 
who has now given us a penetrating and exceptionally satisfying study 
of Philip II and his Secretary of State, Antonio Pérez. Dr. Marajién’s 
forte—physician though he is—has always been the cutting away of 
over-elaborate theoretic tissue in criticism and interpretation; his 
analysis of the physiological type of the Don Juan, on which Ramén 
Pérez de Ayala drew for his Tigre Juan, remains perhaps the classic 
example. The tortuous case of Pérez, Philip II, and the Princess of 
Eboli, legendarily the mistress of both of them, offers an ideal subject 
for this kind of surgery. 

The destruction of most of the crucial documents—in part by 
Pérez’s faction, in part by Philip himself—has led many a normally 
respectable scholar dancing down the trail of red herrings laid by con- 
temporary gossip and by Pérez, writing after his escape from Aragon. 
The nineteenth century, headed by Chasles and Mignet (with some 
moderns, including Miss Kate O’Brien, bringing up the rear), favoured 
the Romantic, Perezian interpretation, of the loyal servant persecuted 
by a jealous, vindictive master. This century’s reaction against the 
Black Legend as it affected Philip the Prudent has led to an almost 
equally extreme bias in favour of the King, as in Louis Bertrand’s 
Philippe II: une ténébreuse affaire, with Pérez a double traitor, and the 
Princess an unbridled (and strangely undignified) adventuress. Dr. 
Maraiion at last restores a reasonable balance of probabilities. Most of 
them cannot be regarded—as he freely admits—as more than proba. 
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bilities, for lack of clinching evidence. But his contribution is of vital 
importance, not so much for its unearthing of some documents of 
secondary relevance (establishing, for example, the Count of Villaher- 
mosa’s connexion with the Escobedo murder), as because he has mar- 
shalled all the available evidence in this labyrinthine mystery, and 
then reviewed it with the revealingly clear eye of the sceptical but not 
over-sceptical diagnostician. He establishes Pérez’s treachery beyond 
reasonable doubt; he views with deep suspicion the whole inflated 
story of the Pérez-Eboli liaison (and fairly definitively explodes the 
complementary myth that Philip, who was terrified of the lady, was 
the father of her eldest son) and suggests, less dramatically but much 
more plausibly, that the association between Pérez, the elegant, over- 
perfumed parvenu, and Dofia Ana de Mendoza, the arrogant, one-eyed 
mother of ten, was a purely business one—aiming, not impossibly, at a 
goal as lofty as the Portuguese throne. There is, nevertheless, one key 
assumption in the riddle of Escobedo’s death which the author does 
not wholly prove: that Philip was an accessory before the fact. For once 
the writer’s customary clarity fails to bring the reader to the heart of 
this probably insoluble question. For, though Dr. Marajién thence- 
forward assumes Philip’s complicity, the texts on pp. 168 and 170 do 
not prove it; still less does the famous ambiguity about ‘despatching’ 
Escobedo, on p. 172, which must have been a hobby-horse for every 
commentator since Pérez himself. (To this text, incidentally, a note of 
explanation is essential; the English reader—to whom it has to be ex- 
plained on p. 16 that the ‘House of Austria’ means the Kings of Spain 
—should not be expected to know the idiomatic uses of matar and 
despachar.) The only conclusive evidence (if genuine) is the quotation 
from the Hague Manuscript (p. 172); but these documents are copies 
of Pérez’s own files, and remain inevitably suspect. Dr. Marafién may, 
in short, have convinced himself of Philip’s guilt in his previous book 
on Pérez’s trials (1947); but his presentation here—and still less the 
undocumented English version—cannot entirely convince the reader. 
The English edition, telescoped into one volume and shorn of a 
copious apparatus of notes and appendices, is, inevitably, open to 
criticism for what it omits. Though the textual cuts were agreed be- 
tween author and translator, it is regrettable, for instance, that the 
enquiry into the question of Pérez’s Jewish ancestry has been cut com- 
pletely, in view of the anti-Semitic-sounding referencesto his ‘Israel- 
itish’ qualities which remain to pepper the text. Again, the vitally 
important chapter on the supposed liaison has been cut from twenty- 
three pages to four, making unnecessarily hard its task of convincing 
the reader bred up on Mignet, Hume, or Miss O’Brien. But the worst 
piece of editing occurs in the preceding chapter, where, dealing with 
the admittedly minor point of la Eboli’s masked eye, the text as it 
stands (pp. 91-92) both appears contradictory and lacks Dr. Marafidén’s 
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own concluding diagnosis (originally contained in a footnote) that the 
eye was so disfigured by /eucoma as to make the wearing of a patch 
essential. 

Mr. Ley’s translation is careful, but not always free from awkward- 
ness. He was, as he points out in his preface, faced with a formidable 
problem. The keys and tempos of modern Spanish are so different from 
ours that (particularly with a writer of Dr. Marafidn’s generation and 
temperament) too slavish a version risks sounding as fatuous as a 
Russian communiqué. Nevertheless Mr. Ley has chosen to remain 
doggily faithful to his text, save where occasionally he runs impatiently 
amuck, chopping and transposing the unwieldier sentences. At worst 
he is capable of a monstrosity like ‘the malign shipwreckee’ (p. 314), of 
unintentional bathos in the description of Philip on his deathbed, or 
Pérez’s supporters grouped outside his cell window ‘uttering subversive 
cries’ (pp. 21, 260), and, once or twice, of ill-revised misreading as on 
p. 5: ‘Antonio Pérez was short, short and agile’ for delgado, no alto, grdcil. In 
general, however, his translation carries well enough narrative pas- 
sages and the reasoned exposition of evidence and argument, but tends 
to become noticeably pedestrian when Dr. Marafidén’s ebullient yet 
close-woven prose takes on a purple tinge. Fortunately he is con- 
sistently accurate in rendering quotations. 

These weaknesses of translation and editing, however, can easily 
be dealt with in the subsequent editions which the book thoroughly 
deserves. If not the last word on its subject—it is hardly likely that 
important new evidence will come to light now—it is certainly a 
definitive and essential key to one of the most absorbing of all those 
historical riddles which an increasing public prefers to whodunits and 
crossword puzzles. For the general reader especially there is here a 
richly rewarding story, presented with mastery and sympathy by Dr. 
Marajion ; for his incisive interpretation of the psychology as well as the 
physiology of the central characters, in their setting of late sixteenth- 
century political morals and attitudes, is the only version of the affair 
which fits all its extraordinary features. Unless, for example, one is pre- 
pared to accept the monster of the Black Legend, or the deluded innocent 
of its ‘white’ counterpart, only the Philip II here portrayed, a tired, 
overburdened, conscience-stricken man, sheltering behind the facade 
of supreme, divinely-ordained monarchy (whose outward symbol is the 
Escorial), could have behaved as he did, from the first favour to the last 
indictment, to a scoundrel cf Pérez’s calibre. Prudent, or Pusillanimous, 
the portrait of the monarch in this book is perhaps the most fascinating 
of its many aspects, and particularly interesting when set beside the 
study of Philip IV and Olivares which has already come to us from Dr. 
Marajidn’s case-book. Whoever he may have next in line in his surgery 
queue, more power to his scalpel ! 





Joun McDOoNNELL 
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SAINT TERESA 


St. Teresa of Avila. By Marcelle Auclair. With a Preface by André 
Maurois. Translated by Kathleen Pond. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 


Tus is a life of the saint and the woman. It is not a study of the 
mystic. Though St. Teresa’s states of prayer are mentioned, so that we 
are told, for example, of the transverberation of her heart and her 
entrance into the seventh and inmost chamber of the moradas, they are 
not described and distinguished. Those seeking knowledge of her mysti- 
cism must be referred elsewhere, for example to Marcel Lepée’s Sainte 
Thérése Mystique, or, best of all, to the saint’s own writings, her Life, 
her Interior Castle. And this is as it should be. For the writer’s purpose, 
most successfully achieved, is to show us what St. Teresa was by nature, 
and what the grace of her sublime prayer made of her. Moreover, with 
the novelist’s gift for rendering the world of visible objects and human 
personality, Madame Auclair paints a colourful picture of the saint’s 
environment and of the men and women, friends or foes, who to help 
or harm entered her life. In the former task, she has been assisted 
by permission to enter the Carmels founded by the saint where her 
tradition has been continued and life is still led much as in her own 
day. The result is the best all-round portrait known to me, more com- 
plete than Father Hoornaert’s admirable picture. For St. Teresa is one 
of the most many-sided saints in the calendar, living a life on more than 
one level and of many aspects. But always strong, determined, confident 
in God. The words of Samson’s riddle: ‘Out of the strong came forth 
sweetness’ are an apposite motto for her. There is tenderness, warm 
affection, and the need of affection, a passionate love of God, of Christ, 
but never sentimentality, not even the sentimentality of expression 
which hides reality from the superficial glance. 

Madame Auclair’s portrait owes something of its likeness to life to 
the fact that she has not wholly refrained from her novelist’s art of 
fiction. She assures us, it is true, that she has put no word into the 
saint’s mouth which is not vouched for by an historical source. I believe 
her, and no doubt the same is true of her other characters. But it is not 
the same with the décor. No account can have survived of the ward- 
robes of St. Teresa’s parents described in such detail, or of the garments 
and jewels worn by her brother and his children when they visited her 
on their return from Ecuador. Such details must have been taken from 
general descriptions of Spanish life and applied to individuals. Our 
only source for the story of the conversion of the priest at Becedas is 
St. Teresa’s account in her Life. And she does not tell us that he sat 
‘with his back to the light that he might better conceal the fact that he 
was scarcely listening to what she was saying, and looked into her 
deeply expressive eyes’. Nor does she tell us that she saw his mistress 
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through the window. Justified or not, this element of fictional setting does 
not falsify the picture of the saint, or of those concerned in her life, and 
it gives a vividness, an imaginative realization we should otherwise miss. 

We are left with a picture of Spanish religion, the religious world 
in which St. Teresa prayed and lived, which evokes mixed feelings. 
There is zealous unquestioning faith, abundance of churches, priests, 
and religious houses, a government wholehearted in its support of the 
Church. On the other hand, widespread ignorance of Catholic doctrine 
and the oppressive shadow of the Inquisition, lit from time to time by 
the lurid glare of the autos da fe, which, as popular spectacles, vied with 
the bullfights. Though King Philip did not claim to be the head or 
supreme governor of the Church, he saw himself in the réle of her 
divinely appointed protector, and, as such, entitled to interfere in her 
affairs, indeed, to share in her government. This interference, it is true, 
was often for good, as when a word of command to the Papal Nuncio 
put an end to the persecution of the Discalced friars and nuns by their 
Calced brethren. Philip was genuinely concerned for the reform of 
abuses. But this regalism was fraught with danger for later times and 
in the hands of other rulers. The author contrasts St. Teresa’s method 
of fighting for the Church against her foes and false friends, by prayer 
and charity, with Philip’s use of the secular arm. No doubt her method, 
not his, was the right one. There is, however, no reason to think that 
St. Teresa saw any contrast or incompatibility. Entrusted as he was 
with the temporal sword, she, no doubt, believed it was the King’s duty 
to employ it in the service of the Church, as it was hers and her nuns’ 
to employ their weapon of prayer. 

But perhaps the most chastening reflection left by this life is the sad 
truth, verified again and again, that the life of a religious, even when 
free from gross scandals and breach of the rule, indeed, even the austere 
and impoverished life of the Reformed friars, did not suffice to prevent 
surrender to the ugliest and meanest sins. We read of the cruelty shown 
by the Calced friars to the Reformed, in particular, the prolonged tor- 
ment inflicted on St. John of the Cross, and the petty jealousy displayed 
by one of the first two Discalced friars, Antony of Jesus, which led him 
to indulge the spite of disappointed ambition at the cost of the dying 
foundress ; of the ungrateful, heartless, and insulting behaviour of her 
Prioresses, Maria Bautista, her own niece, who for a disputed family 
will speeded her on her way: ‘Go, and don’t come back here again,’ 
and Alberta Bautista, who allowed the saint, arriving with her mortal 
illness upon her, to go supperless to bed. And there is the infamous 
calumny of a Spanish prelate who transmitted to Rome as certain fact 
the story that the saint had been caught in gross immorality. When 
informed of this, she gave a proof of holiness greater than her most 
sublime ecstasy: ‘Son, I should perhaps have done worse things than 
that if Our Lord didn’t lead me by the hand.’ 
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For what religious profession, even corporeal austerities, could not 
effect, the prayer of obedient love could. Against this chequered back- 
ground the creations of grace shine radiantly. St. Teresa in the fore- 
ground, and around her St. John of the Cross, the temperamental and 
unwise but truly holy Gracian, the devoted lay-sister, Anne of St. Bar- 
tholomew, who attended St. Teresa at the last, and Anne of Jesus. As 
we turn these vivid pages, we are aware of St. Teresa’s joy, joy in the 
heart of suffering and deeper than her pain, joy that found expression 
in an irresponsible gaiety, in the songs and dances of her Carmels. 
They still, it would seem, dance in the Spanish Carmels. And her 
indomitable courage, natural in the sister of conquistadors, but subli- 
mated and sustained by the graces of her prayer. If we find it hard to 
reconcile ourselves to lice children such as her eight-year-old niece, 
Teresita, entering a Carmel, though of course without vows—her sister, 
indeed, left the Incarnation to marry—we should consider that life in 
an aristocratic family, particularly when the mother was dead, was a 
more austere environment for a child than the company of a saint so 
merry and such a lover of children. From her first visit, Teresita was 
bent upon living with her aunt. 

Madame Auclair sometimes speaks as though St. Teresa reformed 
the Calced convents by imposing the Discalced rule. This was not the 
case. She was content to enforce strict observance of the mitigated rule. 

As befits so human a saint, there are some amiable inconsistencies. 
Teresa transfers ailing nuns to healthier convents, in the teeth of her 
own prohibition, demands full payment of a dowry, though prepared 
to take suitable subjects without a dowry, and indulges for Father 
Gracian the particular friendship she condemns. As her biographer 
observes, she displays the combination of firmness and flexibility which 
is the mark of the good ruler. 

Madame Auclair points out how perfectly St. Teresa united two 
contrasted qualities of the Castilian, the idealism which, losing touch 
with realities, is expressed by Don Quixote, and the earthbound realism 
of Sancho Panza. The mystic and ecstatic can deal with builders and 
lawyers, can enjoy ‘sweets made of pink sugar and orange flower water’. 
The combination, however, is more than Castilian, it is Christian. For 
it is implied by the Incarnation. 

A few criticisms may be permitted on matters of details which do 
not affect the general truth of this fine picture. On the evidence of this 
book, it is an exaggeration to say that ‘women enjoyed no prestige and 
had still less resources’. Dofia Luisa de la Cerda had plenty of both. 
And Ruy Gomez, if he was, as we are told here, the most powerful 
man in Spain after the King, went in awe of his wife, the redoubtable 
Princess of Eboli. Even the Papal Nuncio dared not interfere with the 
antics of Catalina de Cardona, who wore a friar’s dress and blessed 
passers-by. It was not from her husband, which would have been 
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impossible, but from her fiancé that Casilda de Padilla ran away to 
Carmel. In the sixteenth century there could be no eucalyptus trees in 
Spain, no Benediction in the churches. Gregory VII is a slip for 
Gregory XIII. I do not believe—there is no evidence for it—that 
St. John of the Cross judged that ‘St. Teresa’s visions were due to a 
feverish imagination’ and ‘too much clinging to the pleasures of divine 
love’. And I could wish for better evidence of the miracles on the way 
to Beas than the recollections of Anne of Jesus (from Bremond’s account 
of her, a somewhat imaginative person). The translation is excellent— 
no French shows through what might be an original English work. 

E. I. WATKIN 


FARM STREET MENOLOGY 


Saints and Ourselves. Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. (Hollis & Carter. 
10s. 6d.) 


TAKE a dozen assorted Saints and a dozen (best quality) Catholic 
writers—but the mixture needs a good deal more stirring and cooking 
than this has received before it can be served up as a book. Saints and 
Ourselves is an ambiguous title, and the various contributors to this 
series, which first appeared in the Month, are by no means agreed upon 
its interpretation. No one chose an Apostle, or a Jesuit : this may be due 
to editorial rules. But it seems sad that none of these spiritual off- 
spring of St. Augustine’s mission should have selected St. Benedict. 
Some give us ‘My Favourite Saint’; others ‘A Saint for the World To- 
day’; others again firmly ignore the slender piece of bast intended to 
bind the nosegay, and write a straightforward essay on ‘Saint So-and- 
So’. It consequently becomes almost impossible to assess this collection 
objectively, and the unhappy reviewer is reduced to darkening counsel 
still further by parading his subjective preferences. 

So be it. For my part, I most enjoyed Mr. Harman Grisewood on 
‘St. Gregory of Tours’, because he imparted to me, with much elegance 
and charm of manner, a great deal of information about a period of 
which I was lamentably ignorant, and at the same time made out so 
striking a case for patience and tolerance on the part of bishops dealing 
with a pack of excessively unsatisfactory converts. Second prize I 
award to Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who resembles his own ‘St. Helena’ in 
that he has one memorable point to make, and makes it memorably. 
Third I place Dr. E. B. Strauss, who persuasively acclaims ‘St. Maria 
Goretti’ with a fanfare of deliberate and arrerting stylistic discords. 

Some of these essays are frankly undistinguished, such as that of Sir 
Henry Slesser on ‘St. Thomas More’, Mr. J. B. Morton on ‘St. Thérése 
of Lisieux’, Mr. Douglas Hyde on ‘St. Francis of Assisi’, Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith on ‘St. Dominic’, and even Miss Antonia White on ‘St. 
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Thomas Aquinas’. Excellent as these writers are, they none of them 
seem to me to have anything to contribute to their subject which has 
not already been said—and, in most cases, said much better—by some- 
one else. Mr. Edward Sackville-West does well with the Venerable 
Mary of the Incarnation, but I got the feeling that his piece was pro- 
duced in a hurry; it just misses the mark. ‘St. John of the Cross,’ writes 
Miss Rosalind Murray, ‘is without doubt a controversial figure,’ and 
her point is easily proved by the fact that with most of the rest of her 
essay I found myself in bleak disagreement. 

Mr. T. S. Gregory writes, as always, with distinction and with a 
wealth of learning on ‘St. Francis of Sales’. I have often wondered why 
(apart from my own educational defects) I should find Mr. Gregory’s 
work so hard to follow, and I have come to the conclusion that it is 
owing to his courtesy. He cannot, I think, believe that his readers will 
be slower than himself to pick up a philosophical or an historical hint, 
and he will not grieve them by appearing to underestimate their 
powers. But the more this habit of courtesy grows upon him, the more 
allusive and elliptical he becomes. There are those—and, alas, I am 
among them—to whom a casual reference to the Synod of Dort does 
not open up the wide vistas which it affords to clearer and brighter 
eyes. Nevertheless we will grope on through the dark woods with Mr. 
Gregory as our guide and there is much admiration and affection in 
our groping. 

Another writer who evokes both these feelings is Mr. Robert 
Speaight. There is much to admire in his work, and much to warm the 
heart. I am sorry, therefore, to have to suggest that there was no need 
for him to have displayed St. Augustine to us in a somewhat over- 
stocked literary shop-window. There is a slight touch of the fustian 
about Mr. Speaight’s literary manner, although it can never for a 
moment detract from the passionate sincerity he brings to every theme 
he handles. Indeed, in this instance I will claim more for Mr. Speaight 
than he has claimed for himself. He has, I think, added something to 
our appreciation of St. Augustine, by communicating to us so much of 
his own pietas. You can take off the trappings and turn off the coloured 
lights, and the thing stands out stark and clear. 







T. F. Linpsay 







SAINT THOMAS MORE 






Saint Thomas More. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
245.) 
Sir Thomas More. By Leslie Paul. (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Lives of St. Thomas More are now in plenty; but these last two add a 
good deal to our knowledge of the saint, especially of his earlier days. 
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Mr. Reynolds disagrees with Professor Chambers’ contention that the 
continuity of English prose suddenly breaks off at More’s death, as 
Professor Phillimore contended before him. “The exuberance of much 
Elizabethan and Jacobean prose has obscured the fact that, at the same 
time, there was much good direct English being written. The prose of 
Shakespeare (so often overlooked) will serve as one example of many.’ 
London in More’s boyhood was a city of some 50,000 inhabitants 
within walls that were guarded by seven gates. More’s school, at that 
time the best in London, was St. Anthony’s. Stow, writing of a time some 
forty years later than More’s schooldays, recalled the annual disputa- 
tions between the scholars of the London schools and notes that St. 
Anthony’s commonly entered the best scholars and had the prize in 
those days. More entered the household of Archbishop Morton, after- 
wards Cardinal, and became a great favourite. Morton already pre- 
dicted his future to the nobles that dined with him. ‘This child,’ he 
said, ‘here waiting at table, whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man.’ Probably in 1492 the Archbishop sent young More to 
Oxford, where he stayed for two years until his father thought it time 
for the lad to begin his legal training. More, as Roper tells us, was 
sufficiently instructed in Latin and Greek. William Grocyn was teach- 
ing Greek in Oxford while More was there, and there also More no 
doubt got to know John Colet, Thomas Linacre and William Latimer, 
also possibly Cuthbert Tunstal. He returned home at about sixteen, 
where he faced the new distraction of falling in love. Here too he first 
came under the prevailing influence of Erasmus, some twelve years 
older than himself, to whom, in particular, he owed his intellectual 
inspiration : 


The great Erasmus, glory of our age, lived in the heart 
of More, his friend: 

More, the one great light of his own land of Britain, 

lived in the mind of Erasmus. 


More in his youth and indeed throughout his life had a great longing 
for the monastic life, and but for Colet might have embraced it. While 
still debating his vocation he translated the life of Pico della Mirandola 
and ‘gave himself to devotion and prayer in the Charterhouse of 
London, religiously living there, without vow for four years’, but not so 
as to interfere with his legal work. He retained through his active 
worldly career those habits of regular prayer and mortification and 
meditation that had been acquired at the Charterhouse; and this inner 
spiritual life gave him strength and character in all his ways. After he 
was called to the Bar he lectured on St. Augustine’s De Civitate Det, 
‘wherein there resorted Doctor Grocyn . . . and all the chief learned of 
the City of London’. More was evidently devoted to St. Augustine to 
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whom in his writings he makes more frequent reference than to any 
other Father. 

He married not later than 1505. More’s preference for dialogue 
gives him the opportunity of stating both sides of any question that 
interested him; but it is needful to distinguish between his own 
opinions and those of the assumed characters, as for instance in his 
Utopia. In 1514 he wrote his Life of Richard III, ‘a study of dissimulation 
and perfidy’ and the high water mark of More’s English prose though 
unfortunately uncompleted. 

His most famous work the Utopia is remarkable as making the family 
rather than the individual its social unit. Mr. Reynolds has an interest- 
ing comparison between the Utopia and Ruskin’s Unto This Last. The 
writer suggests that the ‘secret cause’ was not the divorce but the king’s 
desire for the title of Fidei Defensor. And yet how soon was there a 
change in the royal mind! 

Another good point made by Mr. Reynolds is that ‘it should be 
noted that Sir Thomas More was not asking leave for the Commons 
to discuss anything they like, but to express their opinions freely on 
matters submitted them. At this time the Commons had not gained the 
right to originate subjects for debate and legislation’. When More 
accuses heretics of sedition, he was thinking of sedition within the 
Church, though he saw that it might well lead, as it had done so often 
before, to sedition within the State. There is little space left for an 
account of More’s controversial writings; but it would be unfair to 
Tyndale to say that he had a better controversial style than his oppo- 
nent. More’s Supplication of Souls in reply to Simon Fish is one of his very 
best controversial efforts and gives us an insight into the depths of his 
own spirituality. More’s fifteen months in the Tower gave him the 
opportunity of writing his Dialogue of Comfort allegorical of the then 
state of the country, Henry VIII being the Grand Turk. Mr. Reynolds’ 
book is a fine effort of careful scholarship. 

Sir Thomas More by Mr. Leslie Paul is in a lighter vein, but has 
many new and striking opinions. ‘Henry VIII,’ writes Mr. Paul, ‘was 
turning his back on European civilization, and More was virtually the 
only layman in England who saw what it all implied for the future.” We 
find however a good deal of careless writing and the raising again of 
questions that have long been settled. We realize here as in the previous 
book how little power as yet was given to the Commons. “The secrecy of 
government is maintained, for it is an offence, punishable by death, to 
discuss the affairs of government outside the proper councils.’ Henry 
VIII and More were both men of strong will; but Henry VIII’s was 
self-will as More’s never was, but rather a will inspired by grace oppos- 
ing even to the death all that the King so selfishly desired. 

W. E. CAMPBELL 
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CLASSICAL POETS 


Latin Lyrics Translated. By Joyce Penny. (Regency Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a kind of daybook, containing a personal selection of Latin 
Lyric poems in verse translation, arranged under somewhat inept head- 
ings—Love, Religion, Admonitions to Temperance, Trouble, etc. 
There is no preface and no indication of the audience for whom it was 
intended. The selection is a wide one; Catullus and Horace make up 
the bulk of the book, but there are poems from Ennius, the Appendix 
Vergiliana, Petronius, Martial and lesser known writers. There are 
occasional and somewhat spasmodic footnotes ranging from the aca- 
demic to the popular. The book is an impressive testimony to Miss 
Penny’s taste, and to her knowledge and love of Latin poetry ; its quali- 
ties as a translation are less impressive. 

For most of the versions she has chosen a metre approximating to 
that of the original. Many of these metres are unfamiliar and unsuit- 
able for English use. In particular the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas 
impose a word order and stress which does not easily fit the structure 
of the English language. They produce an impression strained and 
archaic which must distract or irritate a contemporary reader. For 
example, Miss Penny translates the third stanza of Horace’s Hymn to 
Mercury (Odes I, 10) written in Sapphics, as: 


When Apollo’s oxen thou didst beguile once, 
When with loud voice he threatened thee, a child then, 
Turning at last to find his quiver filched he 

Uttered his laughter. 


This with its quaint word order, its archaizing vocabulary, its false 
word emphasis (‘risit’ in the original is unnecessarily stressed in the un- 
satisfactory phrase ‘uttered his laughter’) seems far too much a barren 
exercise in academic metric to be a successful translation. The attempt to 
reproduce the more unmalleable of Latin metrical forms is all the more 
to be regretted as some of the versions in less obsolete metres achieve a 
measure of success. The opening lines of ‘Miser Catulle’ (Catullus VIII) 
appear successfully as: 


Turn away, poor Catullus, from this madness, 
Count as lost that which you see has vanished. 
Once the bright sun shone down unveiled upon thee. 


And the version of Catullus’ ‘Sirmio’ poem is one of the few real 
successes of the book. In neither of these does the metre attract undue 
attention to itself. 
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It is no doubt the difficulty of dealing with unusual metres that 
makes these translations often prosaic and sometimes banal. Horace’s 
famous line ‘post equitem sedet atra Cura’ (Odes III, 40) becomes 
‘when he rides, it rides too’, and the last couplet of Catullus’ angry and 
agonized reproach to Lesbia (LX XV) is rendered : 


That now I could not wish you well, should you again show lovely 
Nor cease to love you, should you grow even worse than you are. 


Here ‘show lovely’ is a disastrously bad translation of ‘si optima 
fias’ and the second line seems to me to have no merit at all. 

The most serious fault of this series of versions is monotony of tone 
and lack of vitality. Few of the poets translated appear to have any 
individual characteristic of style or mood. Catullus appears drably 
respectable, Horace contorted and imprecise. It was common practice, 
one knows, in the nineteenth century to resurrect classical poets in 
strange disguises. Euripides by a process of metempsychosis turned up 
as Swinburne, Horace had a vicarious existence as Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Unseemly as this practice was, I am not sure that it was not better 
than the practice seen in this book of reducing classical poets to an even 
level of mediocrity and lifelessness, where they are robbed of all the 
particular qualities that made them individual poets. If this book was 
written for scholars, then it has some usefulness, for the translations are 
careful and accurate. But a newcomer to Latin literature, who read 
it, could be forgiven readily if he came to the conclusion that 
Catullus, Horace and Petronius were very similar poets, who wrote 
about subjects not altogether serious with unvaried seriousness and 
solemnity; that they were mannered and academic writers, who put 
aside all traces of passion and devoted their lives to devising unusual 
metrical effects. He might feel distaste at the arch way in which they 
wrote about love, and particularly deplore their moments of playful- 
ness. He would conclude that their range was small and their inspira- 
tion defective. 

It is depressing, at a time when prose translation of Classical writers 
is of so much higher a standard than before, to reflect on the uniform 
inadequacy of the translations of poetry. Of all the translations pub- 
lished in this century perhaps only Mr. Pound’s Propertius and W. B. 
Yeats’ Cidipus have achieved any real distinction. What is more 
depressing is to witness the failure of people who have a genuine love 
and appreciation of Latin poetry to communicate that feeling through 
translation. I suppose it is due to the breakdown of the literary tradi- 
tion, and the absence of what Mr. Eliot called the ‘creative instinct’, 
amongst us. 


D. V. HENRY 
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MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


The Thirteenth Century. (The Oxford History of England). By Sir 
Maurice Powicke. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


Ever since the academic teaching of mediaeval history took shape 
some eighty years ago Oxford has held pride of place over much of the 
field, and the thirteenth century has always received the most intense 
cultivation. The first and greatest teacher, Stubbs, sealed the choice, 
and for forty years and more the century between the accession of 
John—“‘the very worst of all our kings’—and the death of his grandson 
—‘the English Justinian’—was the parade ground over which genera- 
tions of recruits marched and wheeled and presented arms, with the 
Master’s Select Charters as the book of drill. Gradually the landscape 
widened. The thirteenth century became the century of St. Francis, of 
St. Louis and of St. Thomas, of Grosseteste, of Frederick II, of Philip 
the Fair, of Giotto and of Dante. Oxford added field to field, and a 
glance at the footnotes and bibliography of this volume shows us how 
many and how great were the ploughmen. For almost half a century 
Sir Maurice Powicke, in exile or at home, has been the great impres- 
ario, and he has done more than any living English historian to enrich 
the teaching of Oxford with transfusions of new blood from abroad. 
The footnotes of his edition of Rashdall’s Universities, now almost 
twenty years old, show how wide his net has been flung and how cath- 
olic his interests have been. When, therefore, in the dark backward and 
abysm of time—before the advent of Hitler and the New Deal—it was 
announced that he had undertaken to write of the thirteenth century 
in the Oxford History, mediaevalists began that eager vigil that was to 
last so long. Seven years ago a ration was flung to the famished hordes ; 
it was not what they had expected, but it was substantial, and they 
could spend a long time cracking the bones. Then at last the indicator 
showed the right name, and there was a surge forward—followed by a 
cry of dismay. The wizard had done the old trick again: here were 
another eight hundred pages on the Lord Edward and all that. 
Certainly Sir Maurice had not delivered the goods as ordered. No 
two historians will agree as to what an Oxford or Cambridge History 
should contain, but a clear programme for this History had been put 
out, and hitherto all the contributors had followed it, some with great 
distinction. Readers had come to expect that all the various aspects of 
life—treligious, social, economic, cultural, artistic—would be reviewed 
in the light of fifty years’ research, and that a more or less integrated 
account of the century would emerge. It was a legitimate expectation, 
and for the general reader or the ‘modernist’ historian it would un- 
doubtedly have made a better ‘buy’. 
So much having been said, let us forget the book we waited for and 
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look at what has been given us. Here even the most righteous indig- 
nation must give way to more generous feelings. First of all, this book is 
not just another Lord Edward. A page of the one might pass for a page of 
the other but not a consecutive run of pages. That a scholar with a full 
life of teaching and writing and organizing behind him should, be- 
tween his sixty-eighth and seventy-fifth years, give the world two such 
volumes is in itself very remarkable. The character of the second work 
is more remarkable still. The Lord Edward was in every way a learned 
book, but it was nothing to this, which rests upon a truly prodigious 
basis of reading and selection. There is nothing that Sir Maurice has 
not marked and digested, and he has been adding to his store up to the 
moment of going to press. Truly only a master of the first rank could 
have both the industry and the receptivity to absorb and make his own 
the latest article by a young student on Scottish genealogy or clerical 
taxation. It is indeed abundantly clear that if Sir Maurice has not 
written the book that was expected, he has at least done enough, and 
more than enough, of the reading for it. And, doing this, he has still 
preserved his characteristic aloofness. Save for some borrowing from 
Professor Plucknett, and perhaps also from Professor Sayles and Mr. 
Richardson, he has taken over little in the realm of ideas and judge- 
ments: the bricks may be supplied by others, but the pattern—or, shall 
we say, the hieroglyphic—of the book takes no element from without. 

It is a political history, if by politics we understand all the business 
of government and administration and diplomacy, but it is a political 
history of a kind for which the author alone has the recipe. One has the 
impression of assisting at the events of a century as an Englishman 
abroad might have assisted at the events of the reign of Victoria, seen 
in the columns of a weekly review. The people are familiar to us; they 
reappear again and again; there is intelligent comment and criticism, 
and an occasional clear sight of a great event or a great man, but never 
the deceptively convincing plan of it all that only the perspective of 
time and selection can show. One has the feeling that one is living and 
struggling with the waves of time—‘on we drift; where looms the dim 
port?’ It may be added that we have exactly the same limitations of 
view as in real life, and what we see is not necessarily what will seem 
most important to posterity. Thus in 800 pages all we hear of Roger 
Bacon and Duns Scotus is that Edward I had probably not heard of 
them either; we do not move in academic circles: Oxford is a place 
where councils meet and whence Provisions are issued ; Cambridge we 
hear of not at all till we nave to send a routine writ to. the Chancellor in 
1300. We are not fully aware that Parliament is gradually taking shape, 
and though we are deeply involved in legal business we have never 
really got down to that big book of Bracion’s. Popes and bishops are 
not in our line; the only Dominican we have met is William of Hotham, 
who is often about the Court; St. Francis was a man who inspired a 
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group of queer foreigners ; Edmund of Canterbury and Grosseteste were 
' rather before our time; we are not agriculturists or wool-growers, but 
we know a lot about the customs; we have seen that something is being 
done at Westminster Abbey, but all we know of Salisbury is that its 
architect got into trouble for some other reason; we have read 
Matthew Paris’s books, but know nothing about St. Albans. 

This is perhaps a flippant treatment for a book of this calibre, for it 
is undoubtedly a masterpiece. Admiration for the learning, which is 
never pedantry, and for the massive grasp of an age, grows as the 
reader proceeds, and occasionally, as in the Welsh chapter, we are 
given narrative history in which an extremely complicated topic is 
treated with exemplary richness and clarity. Whatever its sales or its 
influence may be twenty years hence, it will show the scholars of to- 
morrow that at least one giant was living today. There are two im- 
mense bibliographies—one to the book itself in the notes, and another, 
fifty pages long, to the book that Sir Maurice might have written— 
dare we say, will still find time to write? There are innumerable pages 
to which scholars will return in the future—what would be the out- 
come if those who were willing to take a book-oath that they had read 
it all were then asked to put down what they remembered of it now, 
who shall say? Perhaps the only clearcut impression that emerges is 
that Edward I was a great king, who may have had a conventional 
mind and may have worked au jour le jour, but whose primary aim, 
successfully attained more than once, was to find the best way of doing 
things, not merely the best way of attaining his own selfish pleasure or 
profit, and that in so doing he helped to direct many English institu- 
tions into the paths which they were to follow to the end. 

Davip KNOWLES 


WEST DORSET MONUMENTS 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Dorset, Vol. 1: West. Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. (H.M. Stationery Office. 


£3 35.) 
Tue volume on West Dorset has all the care and the lavish illustration 
which we have come to associate with this series. In some respects West 
Dorset is a difficult tract of country to study, for the division between 
east and west is arbitrary; Sherborne for example has no associations 
which mark it as belonging to the western half of Dorsetshire. Except 
for the sea there are no natural boundaries and it is difficult to disen- 
tangle whether the valleys that lie between Chard and Lyme Regis are 
in Dorset, Somerset or Devon. The region contained few families which 
were politically important ; certain considerable stocks like the Paulets 
of Hinton St. George had their main seat just beyond the county 
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border. The principal great houses, both described in the fullest detail, 
were Sherborne Castle and Forde Abbey. 

West Dorset is rich in medium-sized and small manor houses dating 
from the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Chantmarle and 
Mapperton are perhaps the most interesting; the illustrations of the 
Elizabethan plasterwork ceilings in the latter house are quite excellent. 
There are a number of sepulchral monuments dating from this period, 
the effigies of Sir John Horsey and his son and of John Leweston in 
Sherborne Abbey being the most notable. ‘The elaborate monuments in 
Long Burton church in memory of Sir John Fitzjames and Thomas 
Winston date from the succeeding reign. The principal impression left 
by a study of the history of West Dorset is the way in which the leading 
families, with the exception of the Strangways and their heirs, failed to 
endure. As a unit there is little cohesion and Catholicism appears to 
have vanished quite early except from the isolated pocket at Chideock. 
In the whole volume there does not appear to be any reference to a 
Post-Reformation Catholic figure. 

The interesting series of late fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
church towers built of Ham Hill stone is described in detail. Beaminster, 
Cerne Abbas and Whitchurch Canonicorum are, perhaps, the most 
characteristic. —I'wo remarkable survivals are the porch of the Abbot’s 
Hall at Cerne Abbey and the great barn at Abbotsbury. 

There are few considerable eighteenth-century houses in West Dor- 
set compared to almost any other part of England. Wootton House 
at Wootton Fitzpaine and Kingston Russell are among the sparse 
examples. The county was too far from London to attract the new 
fortunes made in the Georgian period. 

The great charm and value.of this volume resides principally in 
the illustrations of detail: the late fourteenth-century vault of St. 
Catherine’s chapel at Abbotsbury; the seventeenth-century staircases 
at Folke; the panelling at Wynford Eagle; the fonts and bench-ends. 

The early nineteenth-century houses of the cottage orné type, so 
characteristic of the Dorset coast, are well represented. There is an 
attractive picture of the interior of the Unitarian chapel at Bridport. It 
is a mark of the completeness of the work that it contains a description 
of the Catholic church of St. Michael and St. George, Lyme Regis. 
Davip MATHEW 







STUART DOCUMENTS 






English Historical Documents. Volume VIII; 1660-1714. Edited by Andrew 
Browning, M.A., D.Litt. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8os.) 


Tuis is the second volume to appear in the series of thirteen volumes of 
English historical documents planned by Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
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woode. The present volume, under the editorship of the Professor of 
History in the University of Glasgow, covers a period of fifty-four years 
with 600,000 words of original source material. To put it like that gives 
some idea of the scale of the undertaking. We are not dealing with a 
selection of historical ‘specimens’, but with an attempt to underwrite 
the whole history of the later Stuarts with its essential sources. All fields 
are covered—Constitutional, Political, Ecclesiastical, Economic, Social, 
Colonial, Military and Diplomatic: Scotland and Ireland receive 
special sections to themselves. Professor Browning is combining the 
réles of a Stubbs, a Tanner, a Grant Robertson, and a lot more besides. 

How far is this feat of historical encyclopaedism successful? Indeed 
how far can it be successful? The documentation of modern history be- 
comes progressively more and more impossible—we know far too much. 
It is no reflexion on their achievement to say that the editors of the 
mediaeval volume that has already appeared in this series have had an 
easier task. Their choice of material was more restricted and certain 
of their documents were already established as ‘classical’, principally 
because they were the only surviving authority for a given topic. 
Professor Browning’s task has been more complex. Outside the field of 
statutes, proclamations and treaties, there arevery fewestablished criteria 
of what must be included. He has had to make his own ‘classics’, or, to 
alter the metaphor, to pick his winners without even a guide to form. 

And how successful he is. Time and again, when faced with a 
wealth of material from which to choose, he selects the document 
which is not merely typical but which, on its own, is clearly the most 
significant of the lot. The choice of such items as the report on possible 
brides for William III, the judgement of Chief Justice Holt in Ashby v. 
White, Petty on the distribution of parliamentary seats, the accounts of 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Stanhope on Minorca, and countless other 
documents, shows the hand of the mature and experienced historian 
and teacher of history. As we read or re-read, browse or search, the 
documents in Professor Browning’s selection take on a significance that 
they lacked when they were embedded in the Calendar of State Papers, 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, or the Harleian 
Miscellany. Yes, this is the document, we feel, and we forget that we are 
watching a master in the art of discard. 

In addition to the documents themselves the volume contains a 
series of most lucid short surveys and bibliographical summaries 
attached to each section. Further, there are excellent statistical charts 
and maps (though we miss a map to illustrate colonial expansion), and 
appendices of time reckonings, principal officers of state, and statistical 
tables of parliamentary attendance and representation. 

It is impossible, of course, to survey the whole contents here. The 
documentation of political history is clearly the most outstanding 
feature, as we should expect from the biographer of the Earl of Danby. 
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Scotland gets a slightly fuller treatment than Ireland, as we should 
expect from one who holds the Chair of History at Glasgow. Some use 
might have been made of the Privy Council Registers, and a little less 
of the tendentious Burnet. Dr. Sacheverell might have been represented 
by an extract from the famous sermon rather than by his indictment, 
and we might have had one of Pepys’s naval memoranda in place of 
extracts from the more easily accessible Diary. The Nonjurors do not 
get any representation, which is a great pity, and the English Cath- 
olics are only represented by the dubious census of 1676, which is 
entirely their own fault since they have made so little effort to write 
their own history for this period. The general social background 
material and character sketches seem to the present reviewer rather an 
extravagance in terms of space, but of course their inclusion is a matter 
of the general policy of the series. But in any case the one great ‘charac- 
ter’ of the period, Charles II, is fully enough revealed in the citations 
from his addresses to Parliament and the Declaration of 1681. In the 
art of presenting a difficult case as sweet reasonableness itself, Charles 
II makes Roosevelt’s ‘fireside chats’ seem almost amateurish. 

But in view of the total achievement, any commentary is bound to 
appear an impertinence. This book is not only for university under- 
graduates and research students (and those who teach them), but also 
for everyone else who takes an intelligent interest in the later Stuarts. 
Considering the excellent typography and binding, it is very good value 
for eighty shillings, and in these days when many of us have to live in 
what are euphemistically called ‘flatlets’ it is a real economy to possess 
between the covers of a single book the essential contents of an entire 


historical library. 
T. A. BrrRELL 


FATHER-IN-LAW OF SHELLEY 


William Godwin and His World. By Rosalie Glynn Grylls. (Odhams 
Press. 215.) 


THE movement for reform that started in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century and culminated in the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832 falls into two phases. The second, bound up with the Roman- 
tic revival in literature, was at its inception far more foreign in its 
sympathies and aspirations than the earlier agitation of the Yorkshire 
squires. It was organized by the Radical dissenters who, saddled with 
civil disabilities by the Test Acts and disappointed at the abrupt end the 
French Revolution put to the reforms hoped for from Pitt’s enlightened 
programme, embraced wholeheartedly the promise of Utopia contained 
in that Revolution’s declaration of the Rights of Man. 

The political aims of the leaders of the Revolution indeed fitted well 
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with the Puritan ancestry of English nonconformity. But even if the 
Puritans, in W. C. McCleod’s telling phrase, had ‘wiped away their 
Christianity and become a peculiar sect of heretical Israelites in whose 
doctrines there was but a tincture of Pauline theology’, they retained a 
strong, if warped, religious outlook, while the avowed aims of the 
Voltairean middle-class encyclopedists who engineered the French 
Revolution were anti-clerical and anti-Christian. At first the English 
leaders ignored this and when later they refused to go the whole way 
with the Jacobins the leadership, at least in the eyes of the general 
public and of posterity, passed to the group of literary romantics ‘whose 
mighty footsteps echo the corridors of time’. Their ascendancy, however, 
was only of short duration and within twenty years the leadership of the ~ 
Reform movement had reverted to the saner Evangelicals and noncon- 
formists who led it to victory in the eighteen-thirties. 

If not an actual leader of the party William Godwin was its high 
priest, for his work on Political Justice was its Bible. The notoriety he 
achieved by this brought him into real danger when Pitt panicked at 
the Jacobin excesses and, with a scared country behind him, inaugu- 
rated a series of witch-hunts against all who held opinions inconvenient 
to the Government. That he did not stand beside Horne Tooke and the 
other Corresponding Societies’ members in the dock at the Old Bailey 
in the Treason Trials of 1794 was due solely to the Cabinet’s somewhat 
snobbish decision that this book selling at three guineas was beyond the 
reach of potential sans-culottes. 

William Godwin, the son of a nonconformist minister, was educated 
for his father’s profession. In his late youth he became a Sandemanian, 
a follower of the dour Scot, John Glas, who, as Godwin himself said in 
later years, ‘after Calvin had damned ninety-nine in a hundred of 
mankind, contrived a scheme for damning ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the followers of Calvin’. Reading the French pAilosophes, however, 
soon modified his religious views, and by the time he was twenty-five 
had so completely overthrown them that he resigned his ministry and 
devoted himself to writing. His Political Justice was published in 1793, 
and its teaching of ‘perfectibility’—man’s infinite capacity for improve- 
ment—with his formula for its achievement—‘To a rational being there 
can be but one rule of conduct—justice : and one mode of ascertaining 
that rule—the exercise of the understanding’—at once made his name 
as a left-wing philosopher. He also enjoyed a considerable reputation as 
a novelist, but although his books sold well he was always in pecuniary 
difficulties. His friends helped him to set up as a publisher and book- 
seller, but in 1822, after some years of struggle, he went bankrupt. 
Eleven years later the government of Lord Grey gave him the sinecure 
appointment of Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer which carried with it 
apartments in New Palace Yard, and here he died in 1836 at the age of 
eighty. 
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During his long life Godw‘n met, or quarrelled with, everyone of 
importance in literary or political circles of his day, all of whom we 
meet in the pages of this book. Among them were Shelley, who became 
his son-in-law ; Charles and Mary Lamb, who were his friends for many 
years and whose Tales from Shakespeare he published ; Coleridge, Southey 
and, later, Thomas Carlyle, the Landseers and the future Lord Lytton. 
The story of his married life, first with Mary Wollstonecraft and after- 
wards with Jane Clairmont, is well and fully recounted, and naturally 
his uneasy relationship with Shelley occupies much space, but the best 
chapters are undoubtedly those on the Treason Trials and the English 
Jacobins. Together these occupy nearly half the book and are studded 
with admirable vignettes. Robert Piggott, eccentric ex-High Sheriff 
of Shropshire who introduced the Phrygian bonnet rouge to the French 
as the correct revolutionary wear; Tom Paine, deputy for the Pas de 
Calais, the only member of the Convention who dared to speak against 
the king’s execution and who owed his own escape from the guillotine 
to the accident of his cell door opening outwards instead of inwards ; 
and many another whose first-hand experiences and reflections give us 
unusual viewpoints on life in Paris when the tumbrils rumbled daily 
over the cobbles. 

Miss Grylls has had access to Godwin’s somewhat enigmatic diaries 
and from their cryptic entries has woven an interesting account of his 
life and relations with his world. It is, however, to be doubted if she is 
successful in her attempt to revise the usually accepted character of the 
philosopher ; he still remains aloof and egotistic, cold and repellent. No 
amount of pleading sentiments of the time will induce a reversal of this 
judgement on a man who could write to his daughter, in the first trans- 
ports of grief at the death of her adored baby son, that in spite of having 
all the goods of fortune and means of shining in her proper sphere ‘all 
the rest of the world, all that is beautiful, and all that has a claim upon 
your kindness is nothing, because a child of two years old is dead’. 
J. C. Marsu-Epwarps. 




































LADY GALWAY’S MEMOIRS 


The Past Revisited. By Marie Carola Galway. (The Harvill Press. 18s. 
net. ) 


As the daughter of Sir Rowland and Lady Blennerhassett, Lady 
Galway was in childhood brought into close contact both with Dr. 
Déllinger and Lord Acton. The former was an intimate friend of her 
grandmother Countess Leyden, while Lady Blennerhassett was a 
disciple of Lord Acton in her historical studies and exercised in her 
turn a very considerable influence on his life and thought. 

Dr. Déllinger died when Lady Galway was thirteen and the closest 
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association with Lord Acton belongs to a rather earlier period before 
the historian became so inextricably linked with Mr. Gladstone and 
began his correspondence with the latter’s daughter, Mrs. Drew. Both 
Acton and Do6llinger are touched on in this autobiography, but it 
would be of great interest if Lady Galway would provide more detailed 
recollections. The printing of the letters exchanged between Lord 
Acton and Lady Blennerhassett would have an especial value as indi- 
cating the development of the his‘ »rian’s thought in the decade follow- 
ing 1870, which is in some respects the least charted period of his life. 

Other chapters in the earlier portion of the volume deal with life in 
Munich and Paris in the eighties and nineties and with the various 
branches of the House of Wittelsbach. A character sketch is given of the 
Queen of Naples whom Lady Galway knew in France. The three 
groups of the Bavarian royal family are clearly distinguished, Ludwig 
II and his brother, the Prince Regent Luitpold and his children and 
grandchildren, and the younger line known as the Dukes in Bavaria. 
The personality and reign of Ludwig II have been the subject of much 
detailed study and the biographies of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
have concentrated attention on the fantastic strains of character in her 
immediate family. Ludwig III, with whose daughter Mathilde Lady 
Galway was on terms of intimate friendship, represented a more earthy 
quality and a feeling for agricultural life. He had something of the 
attachment to the land and of the peasant approach which was charac- 
teristic of his cousin Victor Emmanuel II. Just as Louis XVI of France 
and Charles IV of Spain perhaps owed a certain heaviness of character 
to their mothers’ Saxon blood, so the first King of Italy and the last 
King of Bavaria may have derived their tastes from their mothers’ 
house of Austria-Tuscany, which also produced Johann Orth. 

Lady Galway provides some interesting notes on Paris in the years 
of the Dreyfus case; but this is a more familiar theme. The book is 
marked throughout by a certain delicate reticence. ‘The author’s per- 
sonal life is barely sketched in and the whole volume is instinct with 
detachment. It is inevitable that one should sympathize with the 
author in the line that she has adopted. It is, however, difficult to write 
sketches of the past without a greater sacrifice of privacy. 

Davip MATHEW 


SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM SERIES 


Textual Problems of the First Folio. By Alice Walker. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s.) 

In this addition to the Shakespeare Problem Series, Dr. Alice Walker 

studies the textual problems of six plavs—Richard III, King Lear, Troilus 

and Cressida, 2 Henry IV, Hamlet and Othello. For all of these plays there 
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exist two versions, quarto and Folio; but between the two versions there 
are many differences of reading. At the same time it seems clear that 
the ‘copy’ used by the Folio compositor was a printed quarto which 
had been carefully collated with a manuscript original and then cor- 
rected for the press. Starting from this conclusion, Dr. Walker’s purpose 
is to see what the collator was trying to do, what kind of manuscript 
he used in making his emendations and corrections on the printed 
quarto, and consequently the value of the Folio text. Further clues and 
complications are to be found in the apparent fact that the Folio text, 
especially of the Histories and Tragedies, was set up by two compositors 
whose work is so markedly different that it can be separated and 
identified. 

Dr. Walker is not content with any mechanical demonstrations ; her 
purpose is to establish principles which should ‘prove of use to editors 
working on these six plays’. They certainly will; but few others will be 
able to make much use of them; for the book is highly specialized and 
the arguments so minute and detailed that they cannot be judged or 
criticized until the reader has first collated all the relevant texts for 
himself. Few can (or care to) undertake this labour. It is for this reason 
that many theories which pass as ‘scientific bibliography’ have been 
imposed on the helpless general reader, who has been persuaded that 
modern textual methods provide some kind of certainty that false read- 
ings in a text can be discovered and set right by almost objective and 
mechanical means. Actually the new ‘bibliography’ is as uncertain as 
the older method of emending a text by guess and whim. Dr. Walker 
herself would have an editor consider such matters as metrical regu- 
larity, rhetoric and word play in emending a text; and she fully 
approves the older principle of preparing a modern text by ‘conflation’ 
—but of course after adequate consideration of the quartos and Folio. 
From time to time she offers examples of how she herself would edit 
a play. 

Thus, in King Lear, I, iv, 110-13, ‘the quarto text runs as follows: 


Foole: Truth is a dog that must to kenell, hee must bee whipt 
out, when Ladie oth’e brach may stand by the fire and stincke. 
Lear: A pestilent gull to mee. 


The Folio version prints (correctly) “‘gall’’ for “gull” and (incorrectly) 
“‘the Lady Brach” for ‘“‘Ladie oth’e brach’’. In the latter case neither 
text is right and what is wanted is “‘lie o’th’brach’’, which provides the 
required antithesis to “Truth is a dog’’. There is, of course, a double 
reference to “‘lie’’ (untruth) and “‘lye”’ (the detergent made from urine) 
and the latter word makes it clear why the stink was mentioned and 
why Lear’s comment was (very pertinently) “‘a pestilent gall’. The 
common error requires emendation and we need the help of both 
quarto and Folio to restore the text.’ 
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But to emend thus is to discredit the whole method of ‘scientific’ 
bibliography. The emendation implies that (a) the person originally 
responsible for the quarto text misread, or misremembered, the word 
‘lie’ as ‘Lady’—an unlikely mistake; and () the correcting collator, 
who emended the quarto copy, while correcting ‘Ladie oth’e brach’ 
into ‘the Lady Brach’ did not trouble to check the reading with his 
manuscript. But, apart from what may (or may not) have happened 
in the preparing of the copy for the Folio, the proposed reading itself 
is as ingenious (and unlikely) a guess as any effort of the eighteenth- 
century editors. However, it is fair to note that this is an extreme 
example of Dr. Walker’s efforts. 

Dr. Walker’s book is an important contribution to the study of 
Shakespeare’s texts. But it also strengthens the suspicion that while 
modern textual study is a wonderful and exciting game for the few 
experts who know how to play it, so far it has contributed very little of 
permanent or certain value to the elucidation of Shakespeare’s plays. 

G. B. HARRISON 
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ANOTHER FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The European Mind (1680-1715). By Paul Hazard. (Hollis & Carter. 
355.) 


Ir is tempting to see history divided up into neat compartments and to 
speak, for example, of the seventeenth century as if it were self-con- 
tained. In reality, of course, it was a time of transition (like every other 
century before or since), though it is possible also to see it as a period of 
restoration and renaissance when much that was of enduring value 
emerged. The eighteenth then appears, superficially, as a sharp con- 
trast but the germs of the gangrene which infected it were none the less 
implanted in it by its predecessor. Protestantism taken to its logical 
conclusions produced incredulity, Jansenism led to revolt, Gallicanism 
to Josephism and schism. Voltaire and Rousseau, the destroyer and the 
utopian, are the twin poles, the final terms of this evolution. The clergy 
were generally far too occupied with secular business to provide the 
necessary (and heroic) effort to stem the tide of incredulity. These re- 
flexions provoked by M. Hazard’s book (ably translated by Mr. J. 
Lewis May) are certainly an over-simplification. This exciting book 
deals with the crucial years 1680-1715, the turn of the century when 
the ferment of new ideas was rising in Europe. It was an age that bore 
upon it ‘all the characteristics of a second Renaissance but a Renais- 
sance sterner, more austere, and, in a measure, disillusioned, a Ren- 
aissance without a Rabelais, a Renaissance without a smile’. It was the 
period of the passing of the classical, ostensibly Christian order of 
society to that measured in terms of a critical rationalism, of stability 
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giving place to the fluidity of movement. How account for a change 
that was so abrupt and decisive: ‘one day the French people, almost to 
a man, were thinking like Bossuet. The day after they were thinking 
like Voltaire. No ordinary swing of the pendulum, that. It was a revolu- 
tion’. And this bloodless revolution paved the way for another which 
was very far from bloodless. 

The burden of M. Hazard’s book is to provide us with an answer to 
the question—How did it all happen? It is always difficult to trace the 
history of ideas because to do so we have to consider the men who went 
to their making, and when the stage becomes peopled by living charac- 
ters there is the danger that they will be seen not merely as the 
originators of ideas but as fitted into the mould intended by the author 
of the book. M. Hazard writes with admirable detachment, but does 
not always avoid this danger for occasionally his enthusiasm over- 
comes him; we are given living pictures of the chief characters of the 
bloodless revolution—of Pierre Bayle, John Toland, Richard Simon, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Pierre Jurieu and many others—yet M. Hazard has 
his heroes and his villains. The hero, of course, is Bossuet who, possibly 
because he reflects M. Hazard’s own attitude, obtains the greatest 
sympathy. He hated compulsion but he hated error more and he tried 
his best with the Protestants: ‘for a long time Bossuet had believed that 
the Protestants could be brought to heel by argument. When in 1671 
he published his Exposition de la doctrine catholique he seemed to be 
stretching forth his hands, opening wide his arms’. He failed, and be- 
cause of his failure was willing to endorse the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Richard Simon (‘a man frustrated and embittered’) was 
Bossuet’s opponent who, in part at least, was responsible for the humili- 
ation described in the chapter ‘Bossuet at bay’: ‘there was another 
Bossuet, a Bossuet humbled and plunged in deep sorrow’. All this is but 
another way of saying that the book tends to present us with a some- 
what rigid dichotomy ; we have to choose between Bossuet’s clear-cut, 
absolute, systematic presentation of belief and Voltaire’s absolute 
scepticism. In reality the choice is not always so well defined nor so 
easy. ‘Thus the problems raised by Richard Simon are still in some 
measure alive today and, in spite of all the dangers which the new 
thought contained, seeds of truth were in it, even if much was per- 
nicious ; it was a pity that it was this which, in the following century 
and a half or so, was to gain predominance. 

Nothwithstanding M. Hazard’s championing of Bossuet, and per- 
haps understandable dislike of Simon (and Fénelon), he writes almost 
sympathetically of Locke who shared Simon’s religious and Jurieu’s 
political ideas. On the subject of tolerance he parts company with him. 
“To tolerate all sorts of opinions; to tolerate my brother’s ideas even if 
he has gone completely astray and is well on the road to perdition; to 
tolerate false prophets and liars—you might as well confess straight out 
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that you are in league with error and deceit ... Duty and charity 
alike forbid us to be tolerant.’ But all these matters are not necessarily 
defects in a very readable and thought-provoking book. They are in 
part the consequence of M. Hazard’s method, for such impartial 
detachment as might be called for to write the book differently would 
have produced something far less exciting ; differing from M. Hazard 
adds to the excitement. He has the knack of making men and ideas 
that crowd his canvas come vividly to life and the final result is a com- 
plete picture which, though we may quarrel with an emphasis of tone 
here and there, is revealing and true to life. 

It was a pity that the title of the French original (La Crise de la 
Conscience Européenne) was not translated; it is considerably more 
descriptive of the contents of the book than that chosen for the English 
edition. 

LANCELOT C, SHEPPARD 


MR. FITZGIBBON AND MISS FINNIGAN 


Miss Finnigan’s Fault. By Constantine Fitzgibbon. (Cassell. 155.) 


Tus is an engaging book, and readers should not be put off by the 
puzzling title—which is indeed largely irrelevant. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon was apparently chartered to write a book about 
somewhere, and after a few false starts fixed on Ireland. Beyond this 
fixture, however, the terms of reference were not very strictly laid 
down, and no doubt he would have written just as entertainingly about 
Heligoland. In the result, the beginning and the end of Miss Finnigan’s 
Fault consist of a journalistic trot round the island in search of docu- 
mentary scraps about his own Fitzgibbon ancestors, or of memories of 
the departed Irish aristocracy, the wild geese—never neglecting any 
ruins he comes across on the way. In fact, a paper chase and a wild 
goose chase, with a few reflections on the theory of tittlebats. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon clearly writes to please himself—a most salutary 
practice, since free expression is the safeguard of our constitutional 
liberties, the best antidote against communism and existentialism, the 
cheap defence of nations, etc. The great Hilaire Belloc, we remember, 
was a stalwart exponent of such writing, yet even he had to admit there 
were limits. In fact, in Caliban’s Guide to Letters, he showed how an 
identical review could be written in three or four different ways, to 
please publishers or editors. The truth is that free expression by authors 
would lead to even more books than there are at present—an im- 
possible situation. 

Meanwhile, Miss Finnigan’s Fault is great fun with the advantage 
of not ending in tears, as so many other people’s faults do. Only sud- 
denly, in the very middle, we come upon a serious note in a study of 
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John Fitzgibbon, 1st Earl of Clare, the man who ruled Ireland so ruth- 
lessly over ten fermented years and became the builder of the Act of 
Union of which Pitt was the architect. His memory is forgotten in 
England and detested in Ireland; it is not inopportune to review it 
again. His mordant and sombre speech introducing the Union Bill, 
which Mr. Fitzgibbon quotes, is one of the landmarks of history ; inci- 
dentally, there is an unpleasant logic about it which resembles that of 
some speeches by Lord Birkenhead. Lord Clare’s analysis was this: 
Parliamentary reform in Ireland, towards what is now called demo- 
cracy, would, in the atmosphere that prevailed after ’98 and in view of 
current events in France, have led straight to Jacobinism, then to civil 
war and to a quarrel with England. A greater measure of self-govern- 
ment in Ireland (i.e. a reduction of the powers of the Viceroy and of 
the London Parliament) would have had precisely the same effect. 
Both in the end would have meant Ireland being either conquered by 
France or, more likely, reconquered by England. On the other hand, 
continuance of the existing system, government by robbery and force, 
was by now clearly unworkable; moreover it was incompatible with 
Irish aspirations (which Lord Clare fully recognized) to keep the 
country in the status of a backward and mercenary province. The 
only alternative was Union, and with it ‘the proud station of an 
integral and governing member of the greatest Empire in the 
world’, 

Since the Union, Ireland has had a hundred and twenty years of 
discontent, and since independence some thirty years of peace. So Lord 
Clare’s policy was a failure, and his analysis all at fault, in the short 
term. One hundred and fifty years is a short term. Elsewhere in his 
wanderings Mr. Fitzgibbon comes across some flaws in the foundations 
of the present paradise. Is it a valid concept to maintain a tiny unit, 
complacent, self-contained and isolated by deliberate mental act, with 
no outlet save emigration, which is surely the black market of enter- 
prise? In purely realistic terms, Ireland has survived because she has 
not been interfered with; but in fact Cathleen na Houlahan is still 
sheltered under the roof and protection of John Bull, who in his middle 
age no longer commits or permits any improprieties. But there are 
larger and darker forces gathering outside the walls of John Bull’s 
estate. Mr. Fitzgibbon observes that some Irishmen perceive this and 
do not mind. They have survived some 800 years of English rule and 
are prepared to undergo a second spell, confident of surviving again. 
It seems a high price to pay for nationalism, which is after all not an 
absolute value. Is not the prospective political time-table for Ireland, 
as Sir Thomas Browne would say, ‘a fallacy in duration’? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, sticking to the biographer’s pruper rdéle (history 
without the theory), makes no judgement on this. Only he is concerned 
to defend Lord Clare’s career—and in that he is at one with such 
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historians as Froude, Lecky and Litton Falkiner. That robust states- 
man himself would perhaps have taken more pride in having been the 
target for abuse and insult by the second-rate radicals, John Philpot 
Curran, Lord Holland and the 8th Duke of Bedford—the latter being 
the Noble Lord who also chose to insult Edmund Burke. But there 
must be an absolute rejection of Mr. Fitzgibbon’s speculation that 
Lord Clare became a secret Catholic in old age. There is no authority 
for this, save a tale in Plowden that he sent for a priest on his death-bed. 
It is contrary to all his character and published utterances, and he was 
no dissimulator. 

The author, however, is careful not to maintain such a serious note, 
nor should this review. We end, therefore, with a mention of the very 
agreeable half-tone illustrations to Miss Finnigan’s Fault. A list of these 
appears on p. ix, and will take the reader’s interest. He will see that 
p. 118 pictures the wealth of Ireland. What could this be? Clearly not 
Blarney, for that is on p. 103. Could it be the Book of Kells, or Guin- 
ness Brewery or Tulyar or St. Patrick’s Crozier or the New York Police, 
or even the boots which Mr. de Valera wore in 1916 (now said to be 
religiously enshrined in the Dublin National Museum)? Well—the 
reader had better get the book for himself. 

P. N. N. SYNNOTT 


JEWISH THINKERS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Walls are Crumbling: Seven Jewish Philosophers Discover Christ. By John 
M. Oesterreicher. Foreword by Jacques Maritain. (Hollis & Carter. 


30S.) 
WHETHER or no the ‘midwall of partition’ between Jew and Christian 
is in fact crumbling, many Jews have crossed it. Among them are the 
seven philosophers studied in this informative book. Since these seven 
thinkers approached the Church by different routes, an adequate re- 
view would require detailed study of many philosophies. One can but 
indicate them here. Nothing could be more unlike than Bergson’s 
‘energetic’ philosophy of the élan vital, in which intuition is the result of 
a vital impulse, and Husserl’s essential or ‘formal’ philosophy, which 
studies the natures, the forms of things, as given in experience, but 
refuses to consider the question of their concrete existence. Yet both 
died on the threshold of the Church, whose comprehensive philosophy 
combines both aspects of truth. From a vitalism which at least appeared 
to be merely biological, Bergson rose to the supervitai, indeed, super- 
natural life of the Christian mystic. And the dying Husserl turned to 
the Gospel he had so long refused to read because he was aware that its 
realism would destroy the pure formalism of his thought. It had been 
an empty fear. His phenomenology would be completed, not abolished. 
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As Fr. Oesterreicher points out, Catholic philosophy can be en- 
riched by the phenomenologist’s direct view of the nature of objects 
(mental, even more than physical) which accepts it as it is experienced 
and does not attempt to explain it away in terms of any one-sided in- 
terpretation of reality. And in fact the last thinker here studied, Edith 
Stein, convert, Carmelite and martyr, once Husserl’s favourite disciple, 
worked fruitfully for this integration of phenomenology into a scholastic 
philosophy. Her life of devotion unto death is the fullest witness among 
these seven of Jewry to Jesus. 

Adolf Reinach, seeking through the study of the immutable 
principles of law and the testimony of music the Absolute Reality in 
which alone man attains fundamental security, found Christ, was bap- 
tized by a Protestant minister, and had made up his mind to enter the 
Church when he was killed in the First World War. His widow, how- 
ever, found peace in the certainty of her husband’s, and his papers, 
which she entrusted to Edith Stein to edit, did much to draw her to- 
wards her goal. And it was the faith of Reinach himself which had over- 
thrown her original rationalism. 

Paul Landsberg, dying in a German concentration camp, was also 
unable to carry out his purpose of joining the Church. His path lay 
through a study of what I might term the inwardness of mediaevalism 
and the contemplation of what to so many is man’s final defeat, his 
death. 

The story of Max Scheler is a sadder one. A thinker of brilliant 
insights and subtle analyses, he joined the Church, and for some 
years was a champion of Catholicism in terms of his own distinctive 
version and application of Husserl’s phenomenology. Deep, indeed, is 
my own indebtedness to his work. But he was at no time a consistent 
thinker, and was dangerously liable to allow his thought to be influ- 
enced by subjective factors. At loggerheads with the authorities of the 
Church over a nullity refused, he flung Christianity altogether aside in 
favour of a crude belief in a purely immanent and vitalist deity who 
becomes. Nevertheless, as is here shewn, he was never free from 
poignant regrets for what he had thrown away. In the end, a misunder- 
standing, we hope providential, gave him Catholic burial. Frankly, I 
do not find Max Picard, an actual convert, altogether simpatico. I find in 
his work a note of stridency at times approaching hysteria. The solitude 
he cultivates may, in fact, be an unconscious psychological compensa- 
tion. And he is often, in the bad sense, reactionary. What he calls the 
modern flight from God, though only too real as an objective fact, is, in 
my opinion, more reasonably explicable (since there is no ground for 
supposing modern man naturally more wicked than his forbears) as 
the inevitable result of looking ever more exclusively at the breadth of 
experience, where God is not to be seen, but enormous and ever- 
growing knowledge of the created universe has been won, and turning 
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away from the depth or height, call it which you will, where the 
spirit makes contact with Him. And our hope must be not a simple 
return from the former to the latter, but a combination of both. A fre- 
quent failure to do this, a tendency to mere reaction against the broad 
view, occasionally diminishes the persuasiveness of some of these 
powerful pleas for depth knowledge and the truth God reveals to it. 

Higher criticism of the Bible is denounced indiscriminately (pp. 44- 
47). What, then, of such Catholic higher critics as the late Professor Van 
Hoonaker, of Louvain? It was certainly not lack of awe that made him 
a critic (p. 153). Nor did Renan contradict himself by saying that we 
must reject what no one has seen, therefore the supernatural, by which 
he meant the preternatural, yet professing belief in the hidden soul of 
the universe. For he could have said, though untruly, that although 
there is evidence of the latter in its effects, there is no evidence of the 
former. Joy and longing are not peculiar to man but are also felt by 
animals (p. 53). 

Certainly, man, mortal man, cannot conceive ‘God as He is’ with- 
out revelation. But even with revelation he cannot do so. The Godhead 
transcends concepts. ‘In the Middle Ages, when, it is said, the priests 
sometimes led loose lives’-—these words of Max Picard’s are quoted 
with approval. Acquaintance with mediaeval literature proves them an 
enormous understatement. Landsberg’s criticism of evolution, if not 
misrepresented, confuses produce in the sense ‘give birth to’ with produce 
in the sense ‘be the sufficient cause’. No doubt plant life cannot of 
itself give birth to animal, much less an animal produce man. Divine 
power must effect the transition. But we cannot reasonably doubt un- 
broken physical descent. It is high time to abandon opposition to evolu- 
tion as though in any way it conflicts with creation. Indeed, Landsberg 
himself admits the compatibility (p. 198). Most human faces seem most 
unlike an image of God. Picard’s view of man seems the opposite 
exaggeration to Swift’s picture of the Yahoos. There is no reason to 
suppose that in the vast universe revealed by astronomy man alone 
bears the likeness of God (p. 138). It is not only the man ‘who in despair- 
ing unbelief lusts after negating his own personhood’ who denies sur- 
vival of death. The denial unfortunately is far more widespread. The 
likeness between Christian and non-Christian mysticism is by no means 
merely one ‘of forms and expressions’. Everywhere mystics testify to the 
same experience of God, even when they misconceptualize it (pp. 223- 
4). For the greater part of its pre-Christian history, Israel had less hope 
of bliss after death than the pagan Egyptians. Nor can we subscribe to 
Picard’s indiscriminate rejection of psycho-analysis (p. 252). On p. 70, 
line six from the bottom, ‘physical’ must be a misprint for ‘psychical’. 
E. I. WATKIN 
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SUSO IN ENGLISH 


Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth. By Henry Suso. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by James M. Clark. 
(Faber & Faber. 18s.) 


What is a mystic? Few words are more loosely employed. A mystic is 
often considered in some vague way to be the opposite of a realist, so 
that to call a man a mystic is tantamount to calling him a dreamer. 
Yet the truth is that a mystic is an intense realist, only what is so real 
to him may seem baseless and illusory to others. ‘Do you see nothing 
there?’ asks Hamlet of the Queen, and the Queen, believing him bereft 
of his senses, makes answer: ‘Nothing at all, yet all that is, I see.’ What is 
so terribly real to Hamlet, is, for his mother, nothing but the coinage of 
his brain. 

Taking the word in its widest and most general connotation, we may 
say perhaps that a mystic is one who, as he contemplates the material 
world around him, is aware, in some mysterious way, of another, but 
invisible, world beyond it, infinitely more desirable than the world he 
sees. There are those to whom, as to Newman, ‘every breath of air and 
ray of light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts 
of the garments, the waving of the robes, of those whose faces see God’. 
For such as these, the visible creation, the earth, the firmament, 
Nature in all its infinitely varied manifestations, are as sacramental 
signs and symbols, economies, adumbrations of the Eternal, shadowing 
forth something beyond, and infinitely greater than themselves. Such, 
too, is the Platonic ideal, the ideal that would have us delight in what- 
ever is good and lovely in the world we see, yet in such a way as ever to 
be mindful of that other invisible and eternal world beyond, the home 
of all perfections. 

In eo vivimus et movemur et sumus : in Him we live and move and have 
our being. “The mystics,’ says Bremond, ‘start with this axiom, and we 
cannot contest their right to do so. Be we good men, or be we evil, 
Pagan or Christian, God is in us. . . . He is not present as an idea, for, 
whether it be intuitive or inferential, the zdea of God is not God. We are 
(he continues) all potential mystics. We become real ones as soon as 
we attain to any sort of consciousness of God within us; as soon as we 
make any sort of test of His presence; as soon as this contact... be- 
comes recognizable to us and takes on the character of an encounter, 
an embrace, a possessing.’ These are mystics in the stricter sense of the 
word, and in these the fourteenth century was peculiarly rich. Within 
this period lived Eckhart, St. Mechtilde of Hackeborn, St. Gertrude 
the Great, St. Bridget of Sweden, St. Catherine of Siena, to name but 
some of them, and in our own country, Richard Rolle, Dame Julian of 
Norwich, Walter Hilton, and the author, whoever he may have been, 
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of the Cloud of Unknowing. But of all these mystical writings none are 
more beautiful or more moving than those of Bl. Henry Suso, two of 
whose works, the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and the Little Book of 
Truth, are here presented to us in an extraordinarily sensitive English 
translation by the professor of German in the University of Glasgow, 
Mr. James M. Clark. If the writings of Suso have hitherto been but 
little known in this country, as we imagine to be the case, there will 
now be no further excuse for this neglect. Professor Clark’s admirable 
and most illuminating introduction gives us the background, the 
‘setting’ of the man, as here: 


The Duchy of Swabia [Suso was a Swabian] stretched from 
Baden in the north to the Italian frontier, from Strasbourg to Ulm. 
Under the Hohenstaufen dynasty, six of whose members held the 
joint titles of Duke of Swabia and Holy Roman Emperor, or King 
of Germany, it reached the culminating point of its prestige... . 
Rich as it was in military prowess and administrative talent, 
Swabia was also the home of poetry and music. It had its lyric and 
epic poets, its Minnesinger and knightly writers of romance; their 
names stand high in the story of medieval literature. Nowhere else 
in the Empire did these literary traditions persist so long, and no- 
where else were they so fruitful as in the region surrounding the 
Lake of Constance. Its scenic beauty, with its forests and fertile 
valleys in the north and the mighty Alpine chain in the south, 
formed a fitting background for the poet of the German mystics, as 
Suso has so often been termed. 


Having read that, we conceived high expectations of the trans- 
lation which was to follow. We were not disappointed. It reaches and 
maintains a consistently high level, rising at times to passages of great 
lyrical beauty. If we might add one qualifying remark it would be to 
express regret that the translator had not been more sparing in his use 
of words of Latin derivation. On p. 48, for example, we read, ‘Alas, 
my God, why didst thou not show thyself to me for this long time? 
How very long Thou hast postponed it!’ That word postpone has a very 
incongruous effect. It is as though a pianist had struck, and struck with 
emphasis, a false note. 

It should be added that the book throughout is enriched with foot- 
notes which will widen the reader’s knowledge, however much they 


may detract from the beauty of the page. 
J. Lewis May 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Experience and Interpretation. By Charles E. Raven. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 215.) 

The Faith and Modern Man. By Romano Guardini. (Burns Oates. 15s.) 

The Freedom of Doubt. By E.-A. Preyre. (Harvill Press. 18s.) 


Boru Canon Raven, in this second series of his Gifford Lectures, and 
Fr. Guardini set themselves to write of the Christian faith in a manner 
that is comprehensible to contemporaries, in a manner, therefore, that 
is within the experience or at least the intellectual imagination of con- 
temporaries. Their endeavour springs from both charity and humility, 
and since few are the theologians who communicate with their fellow 
men it is an endeavour that merits the greatest respect. 

But of course for Guardini the end of the journey is the point from 
which he started ; for Raven the road is quite a different one. Raven is 
cultured, civilized, urbane, delightful, learned, most intelligent, a man 
with whom we can always converse and very often agree. Sometimes 
what he says is straight Christianity ; sometimes it is the revision that 
he considers appropriate. So that, however courteously, we are obliged 
to ask what, if anything, is it that distinguishes God’s revelation of 
Himself from our own decorous idea of what is becoming to God. 

Guardini’s book is a collection of twelve essays that were written 
during the last World War for bewildered German Christians, especi- 
ally the young. They were written from the heart of contemporary 
experience, a re-thinking of Christian doctrine but in no sense a re- 
interpretation. They are fresh and vivid. 

The Freedom of Doubt, subtitled Reflections of a Natural Sceptic, is a 
translation of what is almost a distinctive French genre, the philoso- 
phical journal intime. Diaries of day-to-day jottings that purport to be 
written for the eyes of the diarist alone and are published only by acci- 
dent are naturally difficult to review and perhaps are not appropriate 
subject-matter for review. In this case review is impossible. Compared 
to M. Preyre, M. Gabriel Marcel’s Journal metaphysique is a systematic 
treatise. But a diary like this one makes, perhaps, good bedside reading. 

We Be 





The Hedgehog and the Fox. By Isaiah Berlin. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr. BERLIN’s short study on Tolstoi’s conception of history throws new 
light on the author of War and Peace. Mr. Berlin’s argument is close and 
well documented. Yet in discussing the influence of Joseph de Maistre 
on Tolstoi the author appears to stand on considerably less safe ground. 
He is drawing our attention to Albert Sorel’s essay on Tolstoi-historien 
of which he maintains that it ‘has been unjustly neglected by students 
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of Tolstoi’. The essay in question is however fully mentioned in 
Dermenghem’s book on Joseph de Maistre which was published in 
1946. Moreover, it is easily accessible in Sorel’s book Lectures historiques, 
although Mr. Berlin assures us gravely that the essay ‘is not reprinted 
in Sorel’s collected works’. 

The picture which Mr. Berlin draws of Maistre is strangely over- 
simplified. ‘Maistre,’ he writes, ‘because he regarded any desire for 
personal freedom—whether political or economic or social or cultural or 
religious—as wilful indiscipline or stupid insubordination, and supported 
tradition in its most darkly irrational and repressive forms, because it 
alone provided the energy which gave life, continuity, and safe anchor- 
age to social institutions...’ Mr. Berlin has, no doubt, his own reasons 
for ignoring such work as M. Francis Bayle’s admirable study on Les 
Idées politiques de Joseph de Maistre (Paris, 1945) where he explores the 
complex ramifications of Maistre’s political thought. ‘C’est donc en 
cherchant une conciliation entre l’autorité et la liberté que Maistre a construit sa 
théocratie’-—thus M. Bayle sums up the essential purpose of Maistre’s 
theocracy of which Mr. Berlin gratifies us with an unrecognizable 
caricature. Mr. Berlin is severe with other historians of ideas. He will, 
perhaps, forgive us for judging him by his own standards. 

j. P. M. 


Rogeri Baconis Moralis Philosophia. Ed. F. Delorme and E. Massa. 
(Zurich, Thesaurus Mundi. No price given.) 


THIs new edition of the Moralis Philosophia initiated by the late Fr. 
Delorme and completed by Professor Massa of Toulouse University is 
definitely a very notable contribution to Baconian studies. ‘The Moralis 
Philosophia had of course been available in print since 1900, when 
Bridges published his edition of it. The discovery of a MS. in the 
Vatican Library by Mgr. A. Pelzer, which, besides being the actual 
volume presented by the author to Pope Clement IV, includes also 
notes and corrections in Bacon’s hands as well as part of Section IV 
and Sections V and VI which do not occur elsewhere, made, however, 
a new edition highly desirable. These new sections, which now appear 
for the first time in print, are certainly not without some significance. 
For instance, what Bacon says here on the Latin translations of Aristotle, 
a subject on which bees were by no means lacking in his bonnet, is 
certainly interesting. Thus we learn from Section V (p. 251) how in his 
own day the new versions of Aristotle were quite unknown among the 
students of the Paris Faculty of Arts. Similarly of some interest is his 
statements in Section VI (p. 267) about the translator of the Arabic 
text of Aristotle whom he met, and of his difficulties owing to the fact 
that he had not learnt logic. 

This edition certainly conforms with the high and painstaking 
standards of previous editions in the Thesaurus Mundi series, and Professor 
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Massa has certainly brought successfully to completion Fr. Delorme’s 
labours and given us a very satisfactory text of an important treatise. 
He has, moreover, identified Bacon’s numerous quotations and given 
us a valuable index, a scholarly apparatus criticus, and a very sensible 
introduction, where he justifies in full the decision to base the edition 
on the Vatican copy, without at the same time failing to take into 
account the evidence offered by other MSS. of Bacon’s treatise. 

The Moralis Philosophia is undoubtedly one of the most humanistic 
works of Bacon. This new edition should accordingly appeal and prove 
valuable not only to students of scholasticism, but also to those inter- 


ested in other aspects of mediaeval learning and thought. 
R. W. 


Holy Mass: Approaches to the Mystery. By A.-M. Roguet, O.P. Trans- 
lated by the Carisbrooke Dominicans. (Blackfriars Publications, 
paper 55., cloth 7s. 6d.) 

In sixteen short chapters Fr. Roguet studies the mass not from its 
origins and theories but from its ritual acts, for the mass is an act not a 
meditation, it is an act in which all have a part to play, it is a ‘collective 
act, the work of a whole people assembled round the priest and altar’. 
This book is intended to contribute ‘to the awakening of a “‘liturgical 
spirit’ in those who read it with sympathy’. Such a purpose possesses a 
special importance in this country, even more perhaps than in France; 
for though many here are prepared to grant that the liturgy is the 
highest and purest expression of the life of the Church we seem destined 
to treat that merely as theoretical truth and to do nothing about it in 
practice. Consequently much that passes for liturgy in the widest sense 
of the term amounts to nothing more than ritualism. Fr. Roguet bases 
his study, then, on the mass as a ritual act, ‘an action, a movement, an 
action that is repeated and that can never be artificially isolated or 
remain stationary’. The sixteen chapters are devoted each to a point of 
capital importance; he examines the fundamental notion of the litur- 
gical assembly (the congregation), the function of praise, the meaning 
of the offertory, of thanksgiving, the significance of the various rites of 
the mass and its eschatological implications. Each essay shows a move- 
ment from what is external to its internal significance, thus in speaking 
of the liturgical assembly, the synaxis, we are led from the external 
setting to the reality—the congregation as the Body of Christ. 

There is a useful note at the end of Chapter IV on the problem of 
the offertory in the light of some modern exaggerations. Attempts have 
been made to revive the early offertory processions, sometimes in a way 
that is somewhat ludicrous. Thus the congregation has been encour- 
aged to bring not only the bread and wine (and this is praiseworthy) 
but sometimes the tools of a trade, cradles, and children even to ‘offer’ 
their parents. A few years ago Abbot Capelle of Louvain had some 
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excellent remarks to make on this subject. There are many blessings 
provided in the Ritual for these things, but they occur outside of mass. 
Such practices show how important it is for the mass to be properly 
understood and illustrate how hard it is for people to obtain adequate 
instruction on the subject. (It should be added that there is little danger 
of these things making an appearance in this country—our difficulties 
lie in another direction.) Consequently this is the kind of book that 
could be put into the hands of the intelligent inquirer for it presents, 
generally speaking, an adequate explanation of the central action of 
Catholic worship. The Dominican nuns of Carisbrooke have furnished 
what is, in the main, a careful and easily reading translation, though 
there are one or two curious renderings: porter for doorkeeper is a case in 
point. And why do religious publications frequently suffer from a rash 
of capitals (thus ‘Provincial towns’, ‘Christian Congregation’ but 
‘christian year’)? And why the ‘holy’ in the title? in French the book 


is called La messe, approches du mystére. 
L. C. S. 


FRENCH CHRONICLE 


A PERSONALITY of the first rank, long unknown to any but a very few, 
has suddenly become prominent in the periodical and daily Press, and 
on the air. This is the Lazarist, Fr. Guillaume Pouget, who died in 
1933. A peasant by birth and all his life, and an imitator of the humility 
of Vincent de Paul, he showed himself a master humanist of excep- 
tionally wide range, winning the admiration of celebrities like Bergson, 
with whom he had much in common, and Jacques Chevalier, who 
introduced him to the public; also Gabriel Marcel and, more recently, 
Alain, Claudel and Albert Camus. Lord Halifax, the apostle of Church 
Reunion, went to visit him in his cell. For twelve years this Socrates 
had for his Plato a young university professor, M. Jean Guitton, one of 
the most brilliant Catholic thinkers at the present moment, and also 
one of the soundest. In 1939 he published a memorable Portrait de M. 
Pouget,1 a recognized masterpiece of biography. A sequel to it has 
appeared recently, Dialogues avec Monsieur Pouget.2 These deal with 
subjects of intense topical interest: ‘Is this earth of ours the only planet 
inhabited and the only one where Christ has been incarnate?’ ‘What is 
the Incarnation, sin and evil?’ ‘Why does the modern world reject 
Christ and the Gospel message?’ ‘Whither is humanity bound and how 
will the world end?’ ‘What are we to think of the atomic bomb, of 
worker-priests?’ These are some of the topics discussed, but there are 
others as well; pleasant digressions which never quite interrupt the 
general course of the argument. At this I hear the objection : “How can 
? Gallimard. ® Grasset. 
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M. Pouget, who died twenty years ago, have anything to say about 
facts or ideas that belong to the immediate present?’ This is where M. 
Guitton’s art comes in, and his faithfulness in interpreting a master 
whose mind was far ahead of his time. Among the striking features of 
M. Pouget’s judgements are his independence, which yet respects 
orthodoxy, and his consistent, countryman’s good sense. These Dia- 
logues have led many to discover, or rediscover, M. Jean Guitton, and 
made them realize the importance of his earlier work, notably that 
monumental series on La Pensée moderne et le Catholicisme.* 

Mauriac used to insist that the Portrait de M. Pouget, along with 
Simone Weil’s La Pesanteur et la Gréce, was the most important book 
that had appeared for years. Simone Weil still interests the younger 
generation. But hers is a vast and complex achievement. Many of her 
notes seem written only for herself and angelic intelligences; they are 
not to be taken as necessarily the final stage of her thinking. People 
have talked about her often in a somewhat random fashion. Mme 
Marie-Magdeleine Davy, in her Jntroduction au Message de Simone Weil,* 
discusses her reasonably and justly. Herself a fellow-student of Simone 
Weil’s, she finds no place for her in any calendar of saints. She asso- 
ciates her with no Church (we know that this Jewess, ‘closed to Israel’ 
and drawn towards Christ, always declined to be baptized). She links 
her with no political party. In this she confines herself strictly to the 
facts of her subject’s life, unlike so many whose visionary or political 
bias has distorted it out of all recognition. Mme Davy has been most 
successful in bringing out that secret of simplicity which unifies all 
Simone Weil’s many strivings, all her questings in so many directions, 
divine and human, as she bridged, sometimes daringly, the spiritual 
and the material, the invisible and the incarnate. Philosopher and 
scholar, she who devoted, to every victim of poverty she met, not the 
fleeting attention of a philanthropist but a special and personal love, she 
who remains a portent, in many respects mysterious, on this earth of 
ours and in our heaven as well, will be found to have restored to intel- 
lectual activities something wanting before: a respect for charity and 
justice, without which it is of no avail to write one line or utter a single 
word, 

M. Pouget, Simone Weil—two expressions of our hopes. Some- 
where not far removed from these we may find a place for Marietta 
Martin, who was born at Arras on 4 October 1902 and after her 
sufferings in German gaols died, as she desired, for her country, for 
France, on 11 November 1944. The literary work she left behind 
was evidently influenced, in our opinion excessively, by Rilke. Her 
Histotres du Paradis had already appeared; now comes Transfiguration, 


1 Aubier. Eight volumes have appeared so far, of which Le Probléme de Jésus is 
shortly to be published in an Enylish edition. 
® Plon. 
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and a biography by M. Jean-Paul Bonnes.! She had neither the scope 
nor the stature of Fr. Pouget or Simone Weil (different, and aloof, as 
these two were from one another) ; but her message is very moving. We 
can watch here the gradual development of a girl’s soul as she was 
borne on from a great human love that failed her to the most morti- 
fied and exacting love for God. Marietta Martin at length realized 
the consecrations of her total self-surrender; it was the sacrifice she 
willingly made for her country. All this was not achieved without hesi- 
tations, and sometimes flinching. As a mystic she was always intensely 
human. She was thirty-four when she wrote: ‘My destiny is to remain 
a child.’ Her self-fulfilment was the rediscovery of that childhood 
which she believed she had lost for good. 

Catholic letters have suffered the loss of two religious who had 
made themselves a name and won the respect of some exacting critics. 
Victor Poucel, who died in Syria, had attracted the attention of 
Bremond. Claudel wrote a preface for the first of his five volumes 
of Mystique de la Terre. His letters to Maurice Barrés and André Gide 
have also been published; in these, though always expressing himself 
courteously, he did not hesitate to criticize them severely. It had been 
his whole endeavour to reveal the spiritual significance he found in the 
work of creation and especially in the human body. His was an inquisi- 
tive mind, original, tormented, but always bent on subduing its tor- 
ment; he deserves to be read, or re-read, with careful attention. 
Auguste Valensin, another Jesuit, had tributes paid him after his death 
both by believers such as M. Guitton and by unbelievers like M. 
André Billy of the Académie Goncourt. Etudes (April 1954) publishes 
the lecture he was to have delivered to the ‘Centre d’études medi- 
terranéennes’ on Plato and the theory of love; it bears witness to a 
supple and untrammelled intelligence and to a critical mind of excep- 
tional acuteness. 

Certain passages in this lecture recall Fénelon. This will be gratify- 
ing to some of our contemporaries; M. Georges Poulet for one, who 
in a remarkable article in La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (April) 
shows how the author of 7 ¢/émaque would pass ‘with such extraordinary 
suddenness beyond the here and now’, yet showed himself, none the 
less, always concerned to be ‘faithful to the immediately present 
moment’. It was Fénelon who, in a sense directly opposite to the Jan- 
senist, wrote: ‘It is tempting God to lay in manna for two days; it will 
only corrupt. Tomorrow’s grace is not to be had today; it will not come 
until tomorrow comes too. The present moment is our own little 
eternity.” M. Georges Poulet points out that ‘among all the images or 
metaphors to be met with in Fénelon, none is more common than the 
image of water... Water is for [him] the universal element. It is 
present everywhere, in the meandering flow of his style, in the undula- 


1 Editions de la Colombe. 
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tion of his thought. We find it all along these shores, about all the 
islands and reefs among which Telemachus pursues his seafaring 
destiny ; it overflows and floods the heart of Telemachus himself, itself 
a sea, no less fluid, no less changeable.’ And yet, as M. Poulet con- 
cludes, ‘time, for Fénelon, loses itself in the sands, itself becomes sand ; 


all the water at last is absorbed by God and by the desert’. 
Louis CHAIGNE 


SPANISH CHRONICLE 


Topay it can no longer be said that Spain is a ‘nation of armed 
theologians’, in the first place because that formidable ‘theological 
climate’ in which the Spaniards of the Golden Age lived no longer 
exists: there is no longer an abundance of great theologians in Spain; 
the balance of trade is, in this respect, unfavourable, since we import 
many more theological ideas than we export. 

Moreover, there exists a considerable religious apathy among the 
people: their religious fervour does not seem to go hand in hand with 
the external and traditional manifestations of their faith. In spite of 
circumstances, Spanish Catholics would probably have tremendous 
possibilities for their apostolate in present-day society, provided they 
were thoroughly realist and sincere. 

The most clear-sighted of our Catholic leaders are perfectly aware 
of our present situation. Ecclesia, the Catholic Action weekly, has called 
attention several times—the last occasion being in its issue of 6 February 
—to the dangers of over-confidence and the necessity of an overhaul 
of our religious life. The present controversy between the upholders of 
tolerance and the partisans of intolerance—the excluyentes and the com- 
prensivos, as they are now called here—shows that, despite the difficulties, 
a new mentality is now making its way felt among the Catholics of this 
country. 

The Holy Father, in his very important discourse of 6 December 
last, said that ‘the affirmation that religious aberrations must always be 
prevented as far as possible because the toleration of them is in itself 
immoral, cannot be held valid absolutely and unconditionally’. . . . “God 
has not given to human authority a precept of such a kind, so absolute 
and universal, either in the field of faith or in that of morals.’ And 
further on in his discourse he added that ‘such a duty has to be subor- 
dinated to higher and more general rules that in certain circumstances permit 
of, even show as the better way, the non-prevention of the error in 
order to promote a greater good’. 

There is already a sufficient number of Catholics in Spain, especially 
among the intellectuals, who think that the best course for us would 
be that of a prudent and relative liberty of expression which would 
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permit Spaniards to say what they think and feel more clearly than 
now, even when what they think and feel is not completely orthodox. 
In any case, the way of setting out the problem which begins by affirm- 
ing, on one side or the other, that there is only one possible Spain, 
seems to me very dangerous. It inevitably leads us once more to civil 
war. 

Like any other nation, Spain cannot be thought of as an ideology, 
but as a human reality, as a great family with history behind it in which 
men of different ideologies have to live together in concord. As Balmes 
said, now more than a century ago, ‘here there are people of every idea 
and it is necessary to seek the means by which they may live side by 
side without slaying each other’. 

The preserit controversy is centred around two great writers of 
world-wide fame : D. Miguel de Unamuno and D. José Ortega y Gasset. 
Although both were baptized and brought up in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, both have been publicly separated from her since 
their youth. 

No Catholic can be surprised that the Bishops of Salamanca (Mgr. 
Pla y Deniel, now Cardinal of Toledo) and of the Canary Isles (Mgr. 
Pildain) have condemned and forbidden the reading of Unamuno’s 
El sentimiento trdgico de la Vida. But the publication of the Pastoral Letter 
of the Bishop of the Canary Isles, under the title of ‘Don Miguel de 
Unamuno, greatest of heretics and master of heresies’, in September 
last, coinciding as it did with the celebrations of the seventh centenary 
of the University of Salamanca of which Unamuno had been Rector, 
provoked a great disturbance in lay intellectual circles and the official 
censorship had to intervene to prevent the press from making indiscreet 
references to the matter. 

The discussions on the subject of Ortega have become fairly violent 
during the past two or three years, even among Catholic writers. It can 
be affirmed impartially that Ortega’s work has not always been treated 
with due respect and due scientific honesty. 

I have recently seen, in an important Catholic review from Barcelona, 
an article of moral criticism in which ideas which are clearly alien from 
his thought are attributed to Ortega. For instance, one of the short 
passages which the writer quotes to demonstrate his condemnatory 
thesis and which has been taken out of an essay of Ortega (Obras 
Completas, Vol. V, p. 144) on fifteenth-century man, describes the 
mental approach of the Fideists of the Quattrocento, men who were 
strongly influenced by Ockham. Ortega begins by imagining that he is 
living in the year 1400 and is one of those intellectual Christians who, 
through having frequented the Ockhamite Schools, felt more disposed 
to accept the anti-rationalist credo guia absurdum as an attitude to take 
up in regard to dogma. ‘Dogmas and the commandments,’ he says, 
‘are absurd, but they are a brute fact with which we have to reckon. ... 
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All that is supernatural is irrational.’ Unfortunately the moralist in 
question attributes these words to Ortega as if they expressed his own 
thought, omitting all explanation as to the context. 

I take the liberty of expressing the opinion that the worthy critic 
of the Barcelona review—a religious—has not on this particular occa- 
sion behaved as a moralist of judgement and that such procedure some- 
times ends by giving more scandal than the very ideologies which it 
sets out to destroy. 

Naturally a controversy of this kind between scholars would have 
little or no social importance in a country with liberty of expression. 
But here it produces immediate political repercussions, since the State 
does not abstain from religious and philosophical problems but it also 
takes a stand with regard to them. 

But the question must be asked: Is the so-called homogeneity of the 
Spain of today a reality, or merely a purely political fiction in which 
nobody sincerely believes? Would a discussion like the present one be 
possible if a deep diversity of points of view upon important questions 
did not already exist? 

There is in Spain at the present time a marked cleavage between 
the official truth, civil or ecclesiastical, and social reality. Officially all 
Spaniards are Catholics and belong to the Church, but a great part of 
them do not think, speak or act as Catholics. Socially, they do not 
‘function’ as Catholics but as enemies of the Christian attitude to life. 

For a theologian this can be without importance, for he knows quite 
well that the fact that any particular person has been baptized and 
therefore belongs canonically and sacrainentally to the Church, is not 
incompatible with the fact that he may live completely in contradiction 
of her teaching. 

But, for the man of action, for the politician, the thing is very 
different. If Spaniards today could express themselves freely, the Church 
would be strongly attacked and would again find itself in a compro- 
mised situation. This is in the minds of all onlookers today. Sociologically 
and politically, then, it cannot be said that Spain is wholly Catholic. 
Granted; but it cannot on the other hand be denied that Catholic 
opinion has great weight and importance in Spain and that in an 
authentically democratic régime—if that were possible in a country 
like ours—Catholics would exercise a very great influence. 

When the President of the Spanish Republic, Don Manuel Azafia, 
pronounced his famous phrase, ‘Spain has ceased to be Catholic’, the 
Catholics faithful to the Church constituted a very important social and 
cultural force, although the State was not then officially Catholic. Now 
that Spain is officially Catholic again, Spanish society has not essen- 
tially changed. Together with a large number of effective Catholics, 
there continues to be a large number of ‘Catholics’ who are sceptical, 
indifferent and practising heretics, people with their own religious ideas 
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or without any kind of religious ideas, but who at the same time study, 
think, write, speak, teach, concern themselves with politics and with 
many other activities of a social character. How can an enormous 
muzzle be put on all this mass of people? How are the doors of the State 
to be legall -'- * ito them, so that they cannot exert their influence 
and propagate their ideas from their official positions? 

A country cannot live under a permanent dictatorship and Catholics 
who cherish the illusion that religion can always be defended by a 
strong, authoritarian public power are, in my opinion, mistaken. 

The new generations are already declaring themselves against this 
way of thinking on the part of their elders. In all this there is a question 
of doctrine and also a question of political and social realities and the 
two ought to be separated. A régime can defend ideas which are com- 
pletely right in theory and yet be politically an untenable misrepresen- 
tation of things. 

So far as education is concerned—a thorny point of the present 
discussion—the Lord Bishop of Astorga has set forth in a recent pas- 
toral the doctrine that in a genuinely Catholic State the education of 
the young ought not to be entrusted to bad Catholics. ‘We do not 
understand,’ says Mgr. Mérida Pérez, ‘how cultured persons who 
boast of being good Christians can maintain that in the appointment 
of teachers of the official teaching establishments of whatever kind, but 
principally of the universities, account is not to be taken, as of primary 
importance and without prejudice to the accredited evidence of their 
scientific capacity, of the religious condition of the candidates.’ And 
later he affirms that men without faith or manifestly heterodox must be 
kept in the backwaters of public education because ‘it is psychologically 
inevitable that in their writings they will produce every kind of error 
against dogmas, against Christian morals and even against the history 
of the Church and her institutions, and in many cases will use their 
works as weapons of an enthusiastic and sadly effective apostolate 
against Christian customs and beliefs. If in addition they place vast 
erudition, a suggestive style and a reputation partly deserved for certain 
excellent qualities, but partly maliciously manufactured by enemies of 
the Church (anxious to attract the attention and affection of youth to 
themselves and keep it away from other orthodox writers who are, 
moreover, of greater merit), at the service of such a perverse intention, 
then the harm they cause to souls is incalculable.’ 

The teaching of the Church, then, is strictly logical. Its principal 
objective is the defence of the faith in swuls. Its point of departure is to 
be found in the fact that error and religious truth are not two undifferen- 
tiated and undifferentiable things. It is clear that such a doctrine ought 
not to set any political problem if all or almost all Spaniards had in 
effect a Catholic mentality, but such is not the case as the facts prove. 
I think that any Minister of Education in this country would 
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tremble if the Church required of him to put into practice and carry to 
their final consequences the Catholic principles concerning education. 
For this it would be necessary that the religious restrictions against 
error were transformed into legal obligations and into precise and effec- 
tive rulings of law. Such rulings and legal obligations do not exist: 
although all candidates for Chairs are legally Catholics, their real 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy is not and cannot be assessed ; the law does 
not distinguish those who really have the Faith from those who lack it, 
the man who practises religion from the one who pays no attention to 
it. With only the law in one’s hands, it is impossible to eliminate candi- 
dates who are heterodox or lack religious ideas, if they are better 
qualified technically. It is not possible, for instance, to publish in the 
Official Bulletin an order rejecting a candidate on account of his heterodoxy. 
The desired elimination, therefore, can only be brought about by 
political and administrative proceedings not always altogether open 
and aboveboard. However good may be the intention of those whose 
practice it is to ‘trip up’ candidates who are ‘undesirable’, it may well 
be thought that justice and professional honesty do not come out of 
such proceedings very well. 

I do not think that methods such as these against ‘bad Catholics’ 
and in favour of ‘good Catholics’ are morally acceptable. This would be 
a very dangerous and not at all ‘civic’ method of procedure which 
Catholics could not defend in any case. 

It may well indeed be asked, for instance, by what right a purely 
academic tribunal can decide upon the greater or less Catholicism of 
a candidate. In the last resort only duly appointed ecclesiastical judges 
or tribunals could do this. 

In reality I see clearly that in the mediaeval Catholic State the 
Inquisition was a logical and necessary institution and that today it 
would still continue to be so in a truly Catholic State consistent with its 
own principles. But in the Middle Ages the genuinely Catholic State 
was, beyond doubt, something spontaneous and normal, whereas today 
it would be something so forced and lacking in naturalness that it could 
not be put into practice. Today a typically Catholic State is not prac- 
tical, because for such a State it would be necessary for society to be 
completely saturated, or rather submerged, in Christian ideas, and 
unfortunately this is not the case, nor do we know if it will ever be so 
again. It is from this that, in my opinion, almost all the paradoxes 
among which Spanish Catholicism is wrestling at the present time arise. 

Spanish Catholics are now reflecting very seriously about all this. 
The review Ecclesia, published by Catholic Action, has called attention 
to the gravity of the present time and the desirability of canalizing 
self-criticism, that it may give practical results for the apostolate. 

The signing of the Concordat has produced among Catholics, 
especially among the intellectuals, a healthy reaction in that they are 
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asking themselves to what extent its legal text corresponds to a real 
situation. 

This question, then, will raise very important political issues which 
the Hierarchy will certainly have to face in the future. 

Fr. Gordillo, in establishing, in recent comments in the review 
Razon y Fé, valuable distinctions between the legal position and the real 
position of Spanish Catholicism, has opened the way to a new setting, 
more sociological than doctrinal in character, of our problem. 

CaRLos SANTAMARIA 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor of THe Dupin Review. 

Srr—I do not quite understand why Elizabeth Sewell (in her 
article on Graham Greene in your current number) should accuse me 
of ‘shilly-shallying’. In my play, The Devil to Pay, Faustus is confronted, 
in articulo mortis, with the choice between God and not-God. He chooses 
‘God at all costs’, and is duly saved and goes to Purgatory. Nothing, I 
should have thought, could well be more definite, or indeed more 
doctrinally correct. For the purposes of the play, Purgatory is shown as 
situated within the confines of Hell, and under (so to speak) the same 
management. This is in accordance with the older (pre-Dante) tradi- 
tion—a point to which I drew attention in my Introduction. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dorotuy L. SAYERS 
24, Newland Street, 
Witham, 
Essex. 


31 March 1954. 


Miss Sewell writes : 

‘Popular tradition consigns Faust well and truly to Hell. Goethe in 
his rarefied end to Faust, Part II, takes care to have all the emphasis 
angelical, Faust’s soul being quietly borne away by angels with the last 
scene devoted to Heaven, if a rather odd Heaven. Miss Sayers at the 
end of her play keeps the traditional attributes of the story, has Faust’s 
soul appear as a black dog and ends with him going to Hell with 
Mephistopheles, with the understanding that he will eventually be 
saved. A playwright is of course at liberty to rearrange a traditional 
subject at will. But a spectator (without benefit of Introduction) is 
equally at liberty to say that the result appears to lack artistic unity. 
The consistency in question is literary and not doctrinal—a point I tried 
to make in the original article.’ 
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Recently Published 


Hilaire Belloc: 
No Alienated Man 


By Frederick Wilhelmsen 7/6 net 


Belloc doesn’t seem to fit into the world of atomic power. Is it a 
condemnation of him, or of that world? Mr. Wilhelmsen’s study 
will both annoy and please both the idolizers and the debunkers of 
Belloc; in this man’s work, he says, there is much that dates but 
much, too, that is for all time. The picture that emerges 1s much 
richer and more interesting than either Belloc the Idol or Belloc the 
Debunked. 


Two books of Polish Interest 


The Unseen and Silent 
21/- net 


Adventures of the Underground Movement narrated by 
Paratroops of the Polish Home Army 


Illustrated and with Maps: with Forewords by General Anders 
and General Sir Colin Gubbins, K.C.M.G., D.S.0O., M.C. 


A collection of forty accounts of the training and exploits of men 
who were dropped into Poland at intervals throughout the war, and 
who there took part in every kind of military activity, from large- 
scale fighting to intelligence work—which included the transmission 
to London of the plans of the V-bomb, and later of the bomb itself. 
The book works up to a crescendo in its twelve dramatic accounts 
of the Warsaw Rising. 


Russia by the Back Door 


Leon Maks 15 /-— net 


The adventures of a Polish agent who entered Russia in disguise and 
covered an enormous area of both Russia and Siberia, recording his 
observations in timber camps, collective farms, eating houses, trains, 
and the homes of the common people. The account of this journey 
and of the author’s later experiences in the Russian army, shows the 
Russian character and manner of life in a light that reveals those 
most significant factors—the details. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
33 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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STUDIES 


An Irish Quarterly Review 


SUMMER 1954 


The Teaching of Medicine in Ireland EpwWARD T|T’.. FREEMAN 


Comments on the foregoing article 
J. M. O’Connor V. M. SYNGE STEPHEN SHEA 
Patrick A. FirzGERALD Eoin O’ MALLEY 


Irish Population Problems: 


i. Eighty Years A-Growing EDWARD J. COYNE 
ii. Some Reflections R. C. GEARY 
The Dollar Shortage Reviewed T. K. WHITAKER 
Johann Kaspar Zeuss FRANCIS SHAW 
William Higgins, Chemist (1764-1825) ‘THomas S. WHEELER 
The Old Alliance MatTuiAs BopkIN 


The Book Review Section of Studies has always been a much valued 
and characteristic feature. 


Specimen copies available, post free, for intending subscribers 


Single Copies .... 4/- 


Annual Subscription . 17/- 
(including postage) 


THE TALBOT PRESS 


89 Talbot Street, Dublin 


Editorial Offices: 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 
Available at principal booksellers 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Novels of the Eighteen-Forties 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON « 21/5. nel 


| Ready in June 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Sagas and Folktales of Ireland 





EILEEN O’ FAOLAIN « 1725. 64d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
A Quarterly of Catholic Thought 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


SCRIPTURE, TRADITION AND HISTORY 
GEORGE H. TAVARD, A.A. 


AELRED OF RIEVAULX AILRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


THE TRANSCENDENT UNITY OF RELIGIONS 
DOM BEDE GRIFFITHS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAPACY 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL and 
DOM CYPRIAN STOCKFORD. 


SUMMER 1954 4s. 2d. 


“The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 


of 


THE 


CRUSADE OF RESCUE 


and 
Homes for Destitute 
Catholic Children 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Charles B. Fiood 


The Crusade of Rescue exists to 
prevent, as far as possible, any 
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the home and that care and 
protection every child needs. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 
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ANTONIO PEREZ 


Gregorio Maranon 


“The triangular story of Philip II, Antonio Pérez and the Princess 
of Eboli was in Spanish history something like that of Mary Stuart, 
Bothwell and the murder of Darnley in ours. . . . Dr. Gregorio 
Maraiion, who is equally eminent as doctor and historian, cleared 
up this famous historical biography. His account of it all is his- 
torically convincing and psychologically perceptive .. . we do at 
length know what was what about Philip, Antonio Pérez and the 
Eboli.”” A. L. Rowse in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
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to a mildly stimulating monologue and sipping a thin glass of that 
subtly flavoured, golden-hued liquid. . . . The cardinal quality of 
these brief papers is their quality of civilization, their sunny sanity. 
I enjoyed my hour in the patio; and the talk and wine have left 
me pleasantly stimulated, agog with both argument and agreement 
—and, thank heaven, with no hangover.”’ Guy Ramsey in the 
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An English Coxswain 


HIS LIFE AND YOURS 


depend upon first-class equipment — 
which costs money. You can help 
the lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your contri- 


bution, however small, to 
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